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$2.50 per year in advance. 
Price. Single eagles, 6 cents. 





Newes 


Appletons’ Manual of Penmanship 
By Lyman D. Smitu, Teacher of Penmanship and 
and Drawing, Hartford, Conn.  12mo, cloth. 
Just issued. - : - - - - 50 


Mr. Smith’s experience as teacher and author has 
enabled him to present in this little volume numerous 
suggestions of much practical value to teachers of 
writing. Although prepared as a guide for those using 
Appletons’ Standard Penmanship, it will also be found 
most helpful to regular class teachers conducting writ- 
ing lessons with any of the representative Copy Books. 


The Representative Copy Books in use in 
America are: 

Spencerian Eclectic P., D. & S. 

Barnes’ s Appletons’ Harper’s 


In symmetry and accuracy of written forms ; in 
beauty and delicacy of engraving ; and in the embodi- 
ment of most approved methods of teaching the subject 
these books are unequaled. ‘Teachers who are using 
unsatisfactory Copy Books are invited to correspond 
with us with reference to a change. 





White’s New Course in Art Instruction 


Books 1, 2, and 3, per doz, - - $1.00 
Books 4 to 9, inclusive, per doz. 1.80 


Besides Outlines for Teachers, Drawing Models, Color 
Papers, and all necessary material for the course. 





English Classics for Schools 


Adequate notes ; large type; handsome printing ; 
uniform binding in boards ; lowest prices. The first 
volume is just issued ; the others are in an advanced 
state of preparation. 

Macaulay’s Second Bssay on the Earl of Chatham, 20c. 

Addison’s Sir Roger de Coverley Papers. 

Irving's Sketch Book —Selections. 

Scott's Ivanhoe. 

Scott’s Marmion. 

Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar. 

Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night. 


Milne’s Arithmetics 


Milne’s Elements of Arithmetic — Nearly ready. 
Milne’s Standard Arithmetic 
By W. J. Mitne. Ph.D., LL.D.  12mo, cloth, 
428 pages. Just issued. - : - .65 
The Boston Evening Gazette says of Milne’s Stand- 
ard Arithmetic : 


“Everything that modern experience has discovered to simplify 
the processes of calculation has been put into practice in these 
pages, and a preference has been given to business methods in- 
stead of those of the school.” 


Appletons’ First Lessons in Arithmetic 
By A. J. Ricxorr, A.M., LL.D. - - 36 


“Pupils attending to the agreeable methods used in these les | 


scns cannot fail to quickly learn to reckon rapidly and accurately.” 
—New York Observer. 


t School Books 


'Bailey’s Mental Arithmetic 

| By M. A. Battery, A.M. 12mo, cloth. ° : 35 

| A drill book for advanced classes. Prominent features are: 
| Systematic and helpful arrangement; prominence of the “ Com. 
bination ” method in Addition ; introduction of an easy European 
method for the mental division of fractions ; simple presentation 
of the principles of the metric system ; introduction of the “ bink’ 

| method of computing interest. 


'Webster’s Primary Dictionary 


New edition. ‘ , . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ , 48 
|Webster’s Common School Dictionary 
| New edition. ; : ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . 72 
Webster’s High School Dictionary 

| New edition. ‘ : 98 


Taese New Editions are based on the great “ Webster's Inter- 
' national Dictionary.’’ 


Books sent prepaid om receipt of price. 


A Great Catalogue 


As an adequate description of over thre: thousand school and 
college text-books makes quite a bulky volume, we divide our de- 
scriptive list into twenty one sections, each devoted to a single 
department of study. The subjects are: 





1. Reading. 7. History 16 Botany. 

2. Supplementary 8 Spelling. 17. Philosophy, Psy 
Reading. 9. English Language. chology. & Ethics. 
| 3. Arithmetics 10. Drawing. 18 Civies and Eco 

4 Higher Mathe 1t. Music nomics. 


~ 


matics. 12. Book-keeping 19 Pedagogy, School 
|5 Penmanshipand 13 Ancient Language Records etc. 
| Stenography. 14. Modern Language. 20 Elocution. 
6 Geography. 15 Science. 21. Maps and Charts. 


Sections are mailed free on request. Correspondence cordially 
| invited. 


American Book Company 


New York 


Cincinnati 


Chicago 
Please mention the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


Boston 


Atlanta 





OBSERVATION ANG PRACTICE, 


A COMPLETE COURSE IN TWC BOOKS. | 
Reed’s Introductory Language Work. A Simple, Varied, and Pleas. 


LANGUAGE LESSONS 


GRAMMAR AND compolstion. 9 WO GREAT Series OF TEXT-B00KS UNITED. 
THE SHELDON SERIES +» THE FRANKLIN SERIES. 


ing, but Methodical Series of Exercises in English to Precede the Study of Tech | By this C idation great savings can be effected, of which we propose to give the Public a share. 


nical Grammar. 253 pp.., 16mo, Linen. Introduction price, 4o cents. 


Reed and Kellogg’s One-Book Course in English. 
Text-book on Grammar and Composition, in wh‘ch the pupil is led by a_ series of ob 
servation lessons to discoverand apply the principles that underlie the construction 
of the sentence and that control the use of grammatical forms. 328 pp., 16mo, cloth. 


Introduction price, 60 cts., 


A Complete 


| Sheldons’ and Franklin Algebra. 


By the use of these two books the pupil is enabled to begin the stady of language in his Second or 


Third Reader grade, and to follow it continuously and progressively for 534 sears | Sheldons’ Word Studies & Modern Spelling Book. ' Hill's Rhetorics, Logic, and Psychology 


The publi-hers will high'y appre:iate any correspondence regarding the introduction of this book 


EFFI\GHAM MAYNARD & CO., 771 Broadway and 67-69 Ninth St. N. Y. | 


J. D. WILLIAMS, 161 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


A. I. SMITH, 5 Somerset Street, Boston. 


‘Ste’ wodera School ard Franklin Readers. Patterson's Elements of Grammar 
Sheld ns and Franklin Arithmetics. 
Stoddard’s New Intellectual Arithmetic. 


‘Scudder’s United States Histories. 
Shaw's New History of Eng. and Am. Literature. 
Avery's Complete Series on Natural Sciences. 


Send for Circulars and Catalogues. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, New York, Boston, and Chicago. 








(WE THOUSAND DOLLARS PAID IN PRIZES FOR POEMS 


’ Soak . . . ; in all, $1000.00. Conditions: Contributors to remit 

>x’s Pens.— 48 prizes,—2 of $100.00 each; 4 of $50.0c ; 12 of $25 00; and 50 of $10.00 ; in all, : - Con 
$ o ae te » will “Ft a Pall value in a gross of a new pen specially made for the occasion called the “ Poet’s Pen,” also a combination rubber Holder, 
pate dar the “ Puct's. Pen--holder.” Poems not to exceed 24 lines, lines not to average over 8 words. Write poem on separate sheet from letter. Send before Jan. 


1st, 1893. Awards by competent judges soon after. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 John St., New York. 


Send for circulars. 
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STUDIES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


By WILLIAM SWINTON. _ 

Being Typical Selections of British and American Authorship, from ee to aan Ei 
Together with Definitions, Notes, Analyses, and Glossary, _ an . to he 7 Jiterary §$ y. 

tas o ga ee 3 Oe ee eae aye. iv ete: ne veil Tf —- is one thing more 

than eee tt which  sgp atom ss dlr cents f discrimination in selecting the oo 82 sy of og Fria swt Ci 
in English and American literature are represented, and so well represented that it may be called the ideal book for presenting ‘ ; 


to young minds. It is equally valuable as a text-book of English literature or as a Supplementary Reader of high grade. 


Sih looked the field of text-books similar to this and find none so satis- “Collections of typical passages from the writings of the masters in English liter 
ave looked over the ° a 


. > : btn : , , hich seemed to us to be so jud ciously made 
1 win English Litcra- | ature are many, but we have seen none w : mT 
factory at such a reasonable price.”—R. P. BALL Rn, smairuch e or so well adapted to the use of high schools as the work prepared by any i | 
| ture, Male High School, Louisville, Ky. 1 | Swinton. The selections are well chosen, the notes are judicious and help- | 


’ ‘ : ; ison in its line. See meee 
“Swinton’s English Literature 1s superb. It has no comparison Ia | ful."—WV. ¥. Evening Post. 


‘ . > of it.’— *, JAMES, 
stimulates a love for literature in every person who makes a study of it.”—B. F. J 


Professor of Ancient Languages, Burlington, fa. : ‘ ; vag: os ae ' 
es Se py of Swinton’s Studies will be forwarded to any teacher for examinatio' on receipt of $1.00. Specirl rates for introductios and exchange 
sample copy of Swint 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York. 
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XCELSIOR LANTERN, 


THE HEADLIGHT OF EDUCATION. 
With PATENT ARGAND LAMP, double 


concentric wick, or with oxy.-hyd. gas jet. 
Our MULTIFOOAL PATENT LENS makes 
the picture any desired size. 
Send for Catalogueto J, W. QUEEN & co, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205—211 Third Avenue, 
New York. 





Importers and Manfrs. of 


CHEMICAL aud PHYSICAL 


APPARATUS, 








Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 


BY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 


The special brain and nerve food from the phosphoid prin- 
ciple of the ox-brain, and embryo of wheat. The very best 
tonic for preventing as well as curing mental and nervous 
exhaustion, and diseases of debility. Thousands of the 
world’s bra'n workers maintain their bodily and mental 
vigor by its use. It is a vital phosphite,— not a /adoratory 
phosphate. Pamphlet with full information sent free. 
Each package has our signature: 


Druggists, or by mail ee 
. On 


($1.00) from 56 W. 25th 
Price, 50 cents. 


CRO 








St., New York. 
Also, Crosby’s Cold and Catarrh Cure. 


UEEN & CO., Philadelphia, 








PHILOSOPHICAL, | Place 

ELECTRICAL, and Seaethen 
CHEMICAL our Urders 
APPARATUS. NOW. 


We publish 16 different Catalogues. Send for Catalogue 219. —— 











SPECIALTY LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances, 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 
&E™ Sole Agents for Zeiss’ famous Microscopes. 





<I> 


Pure 
Clhomicals. 


IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS, 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


528 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


PRICED CATALOGUES mailed upon receipt of 
postage, 5 cents. 


"OMANI Ne 
EE 00) 
. 





JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


' ] ’ 

Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 
21 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
wy” MICROSCOPES FROM $388 TO $1,000. 44 
Catalogue on application. 





WANTED, 
In a large New England city, a bes pe J Teacher 
(lady) in the public schools,—a normal school grad- 
uate, who has had experience in teaching and train- 
ing. Salary, $800. Apply at once to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St.. Boston. 


WANTED, 
In a N. Y. city Commercial College, a thoroughly 
well qualified teacher of the Munson system of 
Bhorthand. Apply WM si to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


WANTED, 

At once, in a large New York city, in a family school 
for young ladies, a teacher of French and German 
and Piano Music. To one qualified to teach all 
these branches well, $400 and home will be paid, 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 

8 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


FOR SALE, 
In a desirable location, in one of the Southern States 
a Mente ad for male and female students, in successful 
operation. A $10,000 property with the good will of 
the College, can be bought for pie are easy terms, 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Bomerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 
Lady teachers of every grade for our public schools, 
with salaries varying from $30 to $50 per month. 
Normal graduates preferred, but many others 
accepted. Apply to 

HIRAM OROUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
® Somerset Street. Boston. 


FOR SALE OR RENT, 


In a delightful city in one of the Atlantic States, a 

ing and day school for ladies and children; a 
fine a ge adapted to its purpose and pleasantly 
located. and a successful school in full operation. 
Value of the property and good will, $15,000; terms, 

















ANDREWS MANUF’G CO. 


LEADING MANUFACTURERS OF 


SCHOOL APPARATOUS. 


76 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 








PS, GLOBES, OHARTS, BLACKBOARDS ices. 
MAPS, GLOBES, OHARTS, BLACKB *t Send for Catalogues and Pric 








The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
IS THE BEST FOR SCHOOLS. Sharpens both 


MACHINE IN USE Lead and Slate Pencils 
Manufactured by 
GOULD & COOK, 
Leominster, Mass. 


Send for Circular. We will send ma 
chines on trial to responsible parties. 


For Sale ty 
G.8. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
W.A OLMSTED, 182Wabash Av.Chicago 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
UNION SCHOOL FURNITURE Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich 











GEST. GOODS. 





BLACKBOARDS GLOBES 
CRAYONS MAPS 
ERASERS CHARTS 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLROOM 


UNITED STATES SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 


74 FIFTH AVENUE 307-309 WABASH AVE. 


NEW YORE SIDNEY OHIO emnahne 





GOLD MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878 and 1889. 
THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 
JOSEPH G' LLOTTS 303, 404, 604 EF, 351, 
STEEL ) PENS. 170, 601 E. F., 332, 


and his other styles. 
Sold by All Dealers throughout the World. 


Bares’ inaeiceren Imported Photographs 





Lathes for wood and trom Europe, to illustrate 
metal work, Scroll Archxology, History, 
Saws. Circular Saws Architecture and Art. 





etc., specially adapted 
for use in /ndustriai 
=A ~ Sa Training 
Schools. (GF Special 
prices to Educational Institutions. ’ 
cawy ty List free by jmail, 

. JOHN BARN ° 

949 RUBY STRERT.’ ROORFORD IL. 


Photographs,from Egypt 

and Greece, for a 

and Schools, a specialty 
Send 10 cents in stamps 

tor eats ope. 

A. M. LUMBARBD, 

New Bedford, Mass. 




















Admission 25 Cents. 


STUDY LAW 














Every Teacher Needs One ’ 
We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, two ¥ E C K A | i C 5 F A | R 5 
and tested at Room No. 5, or will be sent by express 
N. E. Bureau of Education, Six acres of displays, comprising an exhibit of the 
is the cheapest 
When theslate 
transferred to 
for 100. Send SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE 
J.L. HAMMETT, POrCUnnEs 20 


sizes of BENSINGER’S EXPRESS DUPLICATOR. 
(See advt. in another column.) They may be seen Mechanics’ Building, Boston, 
on application to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, Oct. 5 to Dec. 3: Dally, 9 A, M. to 10 P, M. 
8 Somerset 8t., Boston. latest and best specimens in all lines of our New 
THE AcmE| ="% and industries. 
and best Slate 
Cover made. 
poo 
Vv an 
& new siate. 7AT, HOME. 
Sample mailed f son 
for catalogue SCHOOL OF LAW, Cincorporated,) 
and discounts. Send ten cents (stamps) for 
3523 Washington St., Boston. J. Cotnen, Jn., Secry, 
DETROIT, MICH, 
































easy. Rental, $100 per month. For full particulars The finest c uality of Bells for Churches, 616 Wuitxsy Broce. 
apply to HIitAM ORCUTT, Manager, Fe: choos etc wi - 
. Ez. ICKEYE BELL FOUNDRY usical, 
4 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. THE VAN DULEN & TIFT CO., CINCINNATI, 0. factory ipelle tan Gobpele cee Ry - 
WANTED, GENTS 2** 100 PER CEHT and wing 748 casH Prize weet a & CO., | Established 
In an Industrial Trainin School in Idah on my Corsets, Belts, Brushes and Medicines, oY, N. Y. 1826. 
a a 4 00. 0. men Semnie free. Territory. De. Rrideman, 27 Bway. N.Y Description and prices applicati 
to fill the positions of Carpenter, Blacksmith, and ~ oti ‘ = noni 
eee we as gg a Coomitetee must have 
nm trained in some Polytechnic School. Salary, 
$750 each. Apply at once to 7 AND J. W. 
IRAM ORCUTT, Manager, SCHOOL SCHERMERHORN A 08, 
N. E. Bureau of Ed 3 14th St, 
Somerset Street, Boston, SUPPLIES iW YORK. 


That AYER’S Sarsaparilla CURES 
oTueRS of Scrofulous Diseases, 
Eruptions, Boils, Eezema, Liver and 
Kidney Diseases, Dyspepsia, Rheu- 
| matism, and Catarrh should be con- 
vincing that the same course of 
treatment WILL CURE You. All 


that has been said of the wonderful 
cures effected by the use of 


AYER'S 
Sarsaparilla 


during the past 50 years, truthfully 
applies to-day. It is, in every sense, 
The Superior Medicine. Its cura- 
tive properties, strength, effect, and 
flavor are always the same; and for 
whatever blood diseases AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla is taken, they yield to 
this treatment. When you ask for 


AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla 


don’t be induced to purchase any of 
the worthless substitutes, which are 
mostly mixtures of the cheapest in- 
gredients, contain no sarsaparilla, 
have no uniform standard of ap- 
pearance, flavor, or effect, are blood- 
purifiers in name only, and are of- 
fered to you because there is more 
profit in selling them. Take 


AYER'S 


Sarsaparilla 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Bold by all Druggists; Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


Cures others, will cure you 


es ecco 








THE 


HAMMOND 
MANIFOLDING 
ATTACHMENT? 


Manifolding is Made Easy. 


? HAVE YOU SEEN ? 







a, No argument 
: now left 
: for competitors 
rami) to attack the 
SS" Hammond. !!! 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTION. 


|THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO, 


447 and 449 East 52d St., 
[2] NEW YORK. 
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Founded by CARL FAELTEN, 
Dr. Eben Tourjee, OF MUSIC. Director. 
The leading Conservatory of Music in America, the larg 
est and most extensively equipped in the world, situated 
in Boston, great Art centre of the country, Instruction 
is given by 70 of the ablest American and Europea 
artists in all departments of Music, Elocution, Lan- 
guages, andthe Fine Arts. ; 
The Conservatory Home for lad pupils provides fe 
them the very beat iving accommosarions and surrounds 
them with ead comfort and safeguard. P: ices but little, 
conte higher than those of inferior schools. Calendar 
sent free upon application. Address 
New England Conservatory of Music, 
Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 








HEN WHITING TO ADVERTISERS 
W please eurnal, 


mention this J 
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IN MEMORY OF JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


DECEMBER 17, 1807- SEPTEMBER 7, 1892. 


Thon, too, hast left us. While with heads bowed low, 
And sorrowing hearts, we mourned our summer’s dead, 
The flying season sent its Parthian bow, 
And yet again our mingling tears were shed. 


Was Heaven impatient that it could not wait 
The blast of winter for earth’s fruits to fall ? 
Were angels crowding round the open gate 
To greet the spirits coming at their call ? 


Nay, let not fancies, born of old beliefs, 

Play with the heart-beats that are throbbing still, 
And waste their outworn phrases on the griefs, 

The silent griefs that words can only chill. 


For thee, dear friend, there needs no high-wrought lay, 
To shed its aureole round thy cherished name,— 

Thou whose plain, home-born speech of Yea and Nay 
Thy truthful nature ever best became. 


Death reaches not a spirit such as thine,— 
It can but steal the robe that hid thy wings; 
Though thy warm breathing presence we resign, 
Still ia our hearts its loving semblance clings. 


Peaceful thy message, yet for struggling right, — 
When Slavery’s gauntlet in our face was flang,— 

While timid weaklings watched the dubious fight 
No herald’s challenge more defiant rung. 


Yet was thy spirit tuned to gentle themes, 
Sought in the haunts thy humble yonth had known. 
Oar stern New England’s hills and vales and streams,— 
Thy tunefal idyls made them all their own. 


The wild flowers springing from thy native sod 

Lent all their charms thy new-world song to fill,— 
Gave then the Mayflower and the golden-rod 

To match the daisy and the daffodil. 


In the brave records of our earlier time 
A hero’s deed thy generous sou! inspired, 
And many a legend, told in ringing rhyme, 
The youthful soul with high resolve has fired. 


Not thine to lean on priesthood’s broken reed ; 
No barriers caged thee in a bigot’s fold; 
Did zealots ask to syllable thy creed, 
Thou saidst, ‘‘ Our Father,’’ and thy creed was told. 


Best loved and saintliest of our singing train, 
Earth’s noblest tributes to thy name belong. 

A lifelong record closed without a stain, 
A blameless memory shrined in deathless song. 


Lift from its quarried ledge a flawless stone; 
Smooth the green turf and bid the tablet rise, 
And on its snow-white surface carve alone 
These words,—he needs no more,—HERE WHITTIER L1ks. 


—Oliver Wendell Holmes, in The Atlantic. 








INDIAN SUMMER. 


BY W. WHITMAN BAILEY. 


It was a true Indian-summer day. In the morning 
there was a mist, which later lingered as a deli- 
cate haze, toning down the outlines of familiar objecte, 
and rendering them strange and dream-like. These mists 
sometimes produce a sort of mirage and show us unreal 
objects, castles, towers, and lakes. Nature gets up a lit- 
tle smoke, as it were, to hide her transformation scenes. 

The day was so warm and bright that we rejoiced 
when both impulse and duty led us into the woods. It 
was timply wicked to stay in the house. The woods 
wore a sort of mourning suit. The clumps of bayberries 
Were of of a bronsy color, while the fruit itself was a 
beautiful whitish gray. The delicious aroma of these 
berries is with us as we write —a true wood odor, fall of 
charming suggestions. 

In the very bottom of the hollow was a grove, now de- 
nuded of its foliage and wearing a subdued gray tint ; 


beyond this another wood of oak still held its ruddy 
color. In the distance, the blue of the sky, where filmy 
clouds were sleeping, mingled with the drowsy haze of 
the earth. 

A curious effect is given to the earth at this time by 
the up-turned edges, which reveal the glaucous surface 
of the under sides. The water of the little pond, set in 
the gold of birches, looked like a gem. As we sauntered 
we picked up here and there the belated odds and ends 
of flowers or fruit ; here the tip of an aster still holding 
its azure star, there a white yarrow, in its name recalling 
sweet ballads of the “ land o’ cakes.” 

We plucked large masses of rose-hips, now dyed and 
polished and as brilliant as a necklace of rubies. It isa 
proper fruit to follow the odorous blossoms of June: 


‘* O’er the earth comes a bloom; 
Sunny light for sullen gloom ; 
Warm perfume for vapor cold— 

I smell the oose above the mould! ’’ 

To our bouquet we now add the half-open pods of milk- 
weed, revealing the floss within and the neatly imbricated 
brown seeds. We pluck also the gray fruit of bayberry, 
a cluster of coral barberries, the red globes of black 
alder (Ilex verticillata) and the downy pappus of 
hawkweed. By the marsh we find the tassels of alder 
and hazel well developed. ‘Spring and summer here 
danced hand in hand.” We can hardly realize that these 
are to be the flowers of another season,—the pretty swing- 
ing pendants of showery April. It is interesting, too, to 
note how large and far advanced are next year’s buds. 
During the summer the leaves, in whose axils they snug- 
gle, have concealed them, but now they are specially 
prominent, as in white asalea and hickory. 

We stopped to gather a few wreaths of “ creeping- 
Jenny” (Lycopodium complonotum) and spires of ordin- 
ary ground pine, and then walked on toward the river. 
Surely no more beautiful day was ever created! It was 
one of holy George Herbert’s own. The shadows on 
the river were beautiful beyond description. The in- 
verted woods floated in the silent bays. The whole view 
was like a picture,—a perfect picture, that is, one where 
nature is idealized. 

‘* Filled was the air with a dreamy and magical light; and the 


landscape 
Lay, as if new created in all the freshness of childhood.”’ 








GEORGE HOWLAND. 


BY DAVID SWING. 


[George Howland, born at Conway, Mass., July 30, 1824; died at 
Chicago, October 23, 1892.) 


Eighteen years of youth and fifty years of teacher 
make up the outline of George Howland’s life. Along 
with many of the useful men of this country he came to 
his profession by way of a farm and a moderate poverty. 
The old farm and poverty were for the past seventy-five 
years an American means of making good men. They 
drew out the mind’s common sense and taught it habits 
of industry. When man is weary at nightfall he has the 
most possible of common sense. And in farm life the in- 
dustry is not to be lighly esteemed. It is the soul of 
agriculture. The seasons will not sit down and wait. 
When the frost goes out of the ground the farmer must 
be on hand with his plow; when the wheat is yellow he 
must be in the field; when the meadow invites him he 
must accept the invitation. The farm never accepts re- 
grets. Were it not for the moderate poverty which used 
to hang over the farmhouse the industry might have 
been less marked in the owners of the ground. In all 
the more remote years the man who owned land was too 
poor to hire a substitute. He had to appear in person at 
the rising of the sun. This early life on the farm will 
explain much in the history of this friend who went to 
church in this city eighteen years without missing a Sun- 
day and who after teaching fifty years was almost heart- 
broken over the idea of leaving forever the schoolhouse 





door. 


The early farm life helped his poetic nature to reach 
something of power; for however much beauty there 
may be within city walls—beauty of architecture, of 
painting, statuary, and music—when one thinks of what 
affects most a young heart one must admit that a spring 
or autumn in the great outdoors will surpass in athletic 
force all the splendor a town can boast. It is quite prob- 
able that in the manufacture of poets all the display of 
a city is less powerful than the white elders which blos- 
som along the old farm fence. Shelley wrote of the sky- 
lark, not of the Pantheon. 

The farm, too, is the home of that kind of solitude 
which is almost equal to a classical education ; that soli- 
tude composed of the absence of noisy, artless men and 
things and the presence of the ten thousand beauties 
which are as still and sweet as the sky. 


Mr. Howland did not attempt to be or become a poet. 
He was poetical by nature, and this tendency was grati- 
fied and enlarged by his life-long relations to Homer and 
Virgil. Those old authors he studied and taught and 
translated and loved. Had he been an ambitious and 
talkative man those authors would have made his life 
eloquent in many a public hour, but the sun of George 
Howland rose and set in the schoolhouse. The Virgil he 
loved was busy in the schoolhouse and the Homer he 
most admired was the one who was singing his immortal 
songs to the young people in their happy school days. 
And around this grand teacher all school days were 
happy. 

Mr. Howland possessed mental gifts which might, per- 
haps, have made him something else than what he was. Of 
possibilities the world is full; but society is often glad 
that some man was nothing else than what he was. It 
is glad over those strokes of fate which shaped Thomas 
Arnold and Horace Mann into school teachers. Pesta- 
lozzi might have been “ something else.” He did, in- 
deed, study for the pulpit and did advance so far as to 
preach a few sermons, but if the millions of children of 
the christian world could know the name which has most 
blessed their tender years they would rejoice over that 
day which changed the man from preacher to. lawyer, 
from lawyer to writer, and from writer to a great school- 
master for those little ones whom Christ was the first to 
love. 

The fate which made George Howland a schoolmaster 
was a fortunate one for him and us. The welfare of 
each home, each town and the nation was hanging upon 
the public education. When a nation came asking society 
to govern itself, it came demanding universal intelligence. 
A monarchy may mean the intelligence of one man, but a 
republic means the intelligence and morality of the whole 
people. The moment a nation was founded the school- 
teacher began to assume a usefulness beyond that of a 
general in the army; for the nation could not live by 
bayonets, but only by public enlightenment. The great- 
ness of the nation depends whefty upon the greatness 
and goodness of the individual citizen. Such a national 
fact soon created a great profession. If one goes back 
one hundred years one finds three learned pursuits,—the 
law, medicine, and theology. In the old world the army 
was also a path of fame. In the limits of the last fifty 
years there has come a new and vast profession,—that of 
the teacher. If one will count the millions of money 
which each state of the union is spending on public edu- 
cation, if one will note the rapid founding and rising of 
colleges and great schools, schools which are appearing as 
if by magic all along from the Pacific coast to New Eng- 
land, one will feel that the age of the school teacher bas 
at last come. 

Into this new form of human movement George How- 
land emptied all the contents of a rich and noble 
heart. What the present most remembers and what the 
future will hold most precious is the thought that he ruled 
not by the rod, but by personal friendship. A rod falling 
upon the quivering flesh of a little boy or little girl was to 





this man a most brutal scene. He would never again wish 
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to look in the face of a child he had once whipped. If 
the innocent child could forget the barbarism the teacher 
could not. No educated man or woman is capable of 
carrying around in his heart the memory of a child as 
tortured with a whip. Like Thomas Arnold, Mr. How- 
land hoped most from the friendship between teacher and 
pupil. His watchword was companionship. The young 
people must see in their teacher a friend, a person in near 
accord with them and their pursuits. Of the tens of 
thousands of youth who knew him and came under his 
rule there must be few indeed who do not recall the face 
and words of one with whom government meant compan- 
ionship and mutual esteem. 

It was permitted Mr. Howland to see the age of public 
education dawn and come. In the midst of this new life- 
giving light he stood for fifty years. He was broad, gen- 
erous, buoyant, and hopeful. But to-day he does not ap- 
pear at the school-room or at the door of any academy to 
goin or out. Would that he could have lived to see the 
part the educational work of the world is destined to play 
in the great comparison of next summer! But his path 
was so rich and valuable we dare not wish it were longer. 
The God who made all these earthly paths marks the 
place at which each must end. We must quote from his 
beloved Virgil: ‘Hic labor extremus, longarum haec 
metaviarum,’—Here is the last of his labor, here the end 
of a long path. 


SOME PECUNIARY ASPECTS OF SCIEN- 
TIFIC EDUCATION. 


BY CHARLES F. MABERY, 
Case School of Applied Science, Cleveland. 


Few young men seeking a scientific training such as 
will fit them for positions of responsibility, have any concep- 
tion of the great expense involved in providing facilities 
for a comprehensive course of study in science. In view 
of the fundamental changes in methods of higher edaca- 
tion within the last thirty years it is not suprising that 
present ideas concerning the expense of such education 
should be influenced in a certain degree by the earlier 
conditions when the single item of expense was a tuition 
fee of fifty dollars a year or less. The appliances of 
instruction were then limited to rooms, seats, and black- 
boards ; in a few institutions where attempts were made to 
teach physical science apparatus was used to a limited extent 
in experimental lectures, and in laboratory practice. 

The present generation has witnessed wonderful 
changes in educational methods especially in instruction 
in science. In the fields of engineering, which formerly 
included only civil engineering, mining engineeing has been 
systematically taught only since a demand for such instrue- 
tion was created by the discovery and subsequent develop- 
ment of our extensive deposits of valuable ores. Mechanical 
engineering as a subject for systematic instruction was not 
taught fifteen years ago; the demand for courses in elec- 
trical engineering has been created by the extensive ap- 
plications of electricity within the last ten years. 

It is to be expected that such innovations should result 
in a complete revolution in the older methods and such is 
actually the case. In the schools of science whose foun- 
dation rests upon these recent developments, the courses 
of study would naturally partake of the nature of the 
subjects taught. But these changes are not limited to the 
scientific schools; the courses of instruction in colleges 
are including subjects in applied science such as chemis- 
try, mechanical engineering, and electrical engineering 
that are generally regarded as having only practical aims. 
In such adoption it is gratifying to see the recognition of 
an educational value in these subjects. It is an acknowl- 
edgment that the curriculum of an institution devoted to 
applied science may include essential features of a liberal 
education as well as a preparation for special pursuits, 

The additional cost of modern education is due largely 
to the prominence of science in all courses of study. It 
is true that instructors, in all branches of knowledge, 
receive better compensation than formerly and it is due 


in great measure to the additional preparation and pro-|by its graduates, it is of vital importance, first, that stu- 


ficiency that are essential in teaching special subjects as 
it isin part to more suitable recognition of high attain- 
ments. Yet the increased expense in salaries is small in 


comparison with the outlay necessary in the equipment|the government of any institution of learning including 
and maintenance of departments of engineering, chemis-| the trustees and officers of instruction in the expenditure 


sumption of apparatus and appliances, aside from the de- 
preciation incidental to its constant use, is small. In 
chemistry there is a constant consumption of valuable 
material ; in fact there is scarcely an experiment in which 
some form of apparatus or reagents are not rendered 
worthless. 

Inasmuch as the income of any institution however 
large is sufficient only to meet the demands for salaries, 
general expenses, and the constant expenditure necessary 
to keep its equipment in good condition, it is only proper 
that the student shonld pay for apparatus and material 
actually consumed, and this is required in most institu- 
tions. The amount of such charges is based upon market 
values and the extent of consumption, and in chemistry it 
is essentially the same in all institutions within the limits 
stated above. 

The ‘attendance of Americans at foreign universities 
especially in Germany has steadily increased within a 
few years and they are cordially welcomed at those uni- 
versities, which are benefited by such an extension of 
their reputation. Some years since it was understood 
that the cost of a graduate course especially in science 
was materially less abroad than in courses of a similar 
grade at home; at present this is not true at any of the 
best educational centers in Germany. At Berlin in a 
course leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 
chemistry, the fees for attendance at lectures amount on 
the average to 270 marks per semester or to $130 per 
year. In the university at Heidelberg the amount 
charged in fees for lectures is somewhat less, depending 
upon the courses taken. The fees for lectures in the 
Polytechnicum at Zurich, Switzerland, are still, somewhat 
lower. In all German laboratories, except at Strassburg 
where the government assumes all expenses except lec- 
ture fees, the same system prevails, requiring the student 
to purchase his own supplies—apparatus and chemicals 
—of the dealers, and this property is without value to 
the student when his work is finished unless he is able to 
dispose of it to an incoming student. Expenditures in 
this direction do not vary essentially in different institu- 
tions and it is within the limits mentioned above in our 
laboratories. It may therefore be inferred that the cost 
of study in the best German universities is quite equal to 
the expense in similar courses at home, and this infer- 
ence is confirmed by the experience of persons who have 
spent several years at various universities abroad. In 
making any application of these facts as to the desirabil- 
ity of pursuing a course of study abroad, it would be 
manifestly unfair not to mention the inestimable privilege 
of coming into intimate relations with the greatest minds 
of the age and the incidental advantages of foreign travel. 
The discussion would still further be incomplete without 
a statement of the unexcelled and still increasing facili- 
ties in our own universities. But this would bring us 
quite outside of the scope contemplated in this paper. 


With a clear understanding of the expenditure neces- 
sary in courses in science, the next question presenting 
itself to a young man of ambition would doubtless have 
reference to the advantages and especially to the pecun- 
iary returns after graduation. In estimating the value 
of an education either scientific or literary from the 
standpoint of its highest and best good, evidently the 
question of pecuniary consideration should be of second- 
ary importance. Nevetheless it is one of the first which 
presents itself to a young man of limited means. It is 
not solely a matter of pecuniary expenditure, it is of 
greater moment that at least six years of the best portion 
of his life, including the preparatory course, are devoted 
to laying the foundation for the future. In reaching a 
decision of such serious consequence, valuable aid can be 
gained only from experience. While no institution can 
make definite promises that students shall receive lucra- 
tive employment after graduation, it is the great and 
abiding principle, especially of the scientific schools, that 
their foundation rests on a demand for thoroughly trained 
men; and inasmuch as the reputation of any institution 
must depend in a high degree upon the positions taken 


dents receive the best possible training, and, secondly, that 


they are aided so far as possible in securing good posi- 
Farthermore a serious responsibility rests with 


dent for a responsible position. Even if as is usually the 
case, the institution is founded upon an endowment, it be- 
comes the duty of every one in any way connected with its 
administration to see that there are suitable returns for 
all expenditures. It thus appears that the interests of 
the institution are identical with those of its students 
and graduates, and any officer of instruction or govern- 
ment would be seriously remiss in his daty if he failed 
to recognise such responsibility. 

As to the sort of position that a graduate can reason- 
ably hope to obtain in the practice of his profession, ths 
best information may be gained by consulting the lists of 
graduates usually given with their occupations in eata. 

logues of the best institutions. Dafinite statements con 

cerning the compensation in such positions would be quite 
out of the question, since so much depends upon circum- 
stances and ability of the individual. In general terms, 

however, a scientific school of good reputation feels, in 

granting a diploma to a student of marked ability, that it 
places to his credit a fund equivalent to not less than 

$10,000. This statement will doubtless be readily under- 
stood if an instance is assumed of two young men of equal 
ability, one of whom graduates with honor from a scien- 
tific school at the age of twenty-two years, while the 
other engages in business with no assistance except his 
own energy and intelligence, which is true in a large 
majority of instances. Within three years after gradua- 

tion the young man from the scientific school will receive 
an annual compensation of at least $1500. The young 
man in business will meet with more than the average of 
success if at the end of seven years he receives $3.00 per 
day for his services. Independently then of the great 

satisfaction which any educated person derives from his 

attainments, and the greater enjoyment of the best inter- 

ests of life which can only be appreciated by a cultivated 

mind, the young man who adopts a profession, within 
three years after graduation receives an annual income of 
six per cent. on $10,000, the difference between his annual 
salary and that of the young man in business. This 
computation is based upon the present prosperous condi- 
tion of manufacturing operations and of commerce. But 
similar differences would undoubtedly exist between the 
demands for employment in business and the opportuni- 
ties for utilization of scientific knowledge whatever fluc- 
uations might occur in the state of business or manufac- 
tures. The best development of our intellect :al percep- 
tions, however, should be the highest aim of life; and no 
better reward for mental training can be sought than the 
consciousness of duty faithfully performed and the ability 
to appreciate in some slight degree the mysteries of the 
present life and of the future. 








THE OLD BRICK ACADEMY.—(II1.)* 


BY EDWARD A. BAND, 


Author of “Down East Master’s First School,” ‘School and Camp 
Berles,’’ etc. 


es 


CHAO3 DAY. 
Eight o'clock, eight by the meeting-house clock, calling softly 
away in the belfry half hid by the elms, calling like a bird ont of 
some leafy nest. A response to the bell was the click of a key in 
the lock of the Academy door. Turning this key, Paul Endicott, 
the new principal, aged twenty-six, pushed open the door and 
entered. 
“Well, well! ’? he exclaimed, stepping up into the teacher's 
desk ; ‘‘ this seems like old times.’’ 
The room was different from that in the humble district-box 
where as, in this very town, a sophomore from college, he had onc? 
taught. He, too, had changed, grown stouter, more muscular, and 
into his face had come the firmer, sharper lines of manhood. 

‘* Still,’ he murmured, when he had recalled the differance be 
tween now and then; “still it is Paul Eadicott.’’ 

Yes, the same long, brown, luxuriant locks, the same blue ey 
that in conversation had a quick way of lighting up and sparkling, 
the same vivacious manner. Within, it was the same down-cast 
schoolmaster who had jast rounded the important corner of twenty” 
six. He now prepared his desk for duty the next twelve week®, 
arranged therein such desirables as Bible, dictionary, writiog p9P°" 
penholder, ink, and—ferule ? Yes, the schoolmaster’s stick hed 
come with the schoolmaster. Still, he did not intend to use it. 1 
was handy anyway as a ruler when a line mast be made upon psP*" 
though he might not line a boy’s hand. Then as en ornament 
his desk it was impressive and significant, like grandfather's sword 
on the wall in times of peace. The schoolmaster, though, 749 -” 
destined to enjoy a solitary hour before the school opened at »!"* 
for other people were thinking about their desks. In the #586" 


ment of seats this law or custom had sway,—‘‘ the fivst-20™° 
at the schoolhouse, were ‘‘the first-served.” They came Y* 








try, and physics. 


In engineering and physics the con-'of the large sum necessary in the preparation of a sta- 


quickly, successive waves of young life breaking over the threshold 
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with a noise of jest and laughter, flowing into the moat desirable 
seats ag BOCD as possible. Paul was obliged to dispossess several of 
the smallest, reminding them that age and sizo must be provided 
with a better Iceation than they were ready to concede. 

‘‘Ob, Mr. Endicott!”’ cried a young lady, “we are ao glad to 
see you.” 

It was Sallie Ricker, her complexion more blooming than ever, 
and a former echoler. 

There came qaiet Patty Weeks, as lady-like, gentle, and sunny 
asin the old?days. These had attended Paul’s school one previous 
winter. There were many of Paul’s old scholars that crowded abcut 
him to seize his hand and let him know that they wished again 
to enjoy his care. 

After the opening exercises, which followed the time-honored 
pattern, the reading of the Bible and the saying of the Lord’s 
Prayer,—came a long speech ?—no, only a few words of greetings 
and kind wishes. Paul had learned that lengthy proclamations, 
and especially rigid ones upon law, may be ill-sdvised, the first day. 

‘‘T gee, Mr. Rendercut,’’ Levi Green remarked one day, “ you 
don’t think so much of tellin’ em what you are goin’ to do, but you 
rether wait and tell ’em what you have done.’’ 

An attempt at the classification of the echolars was next in order. 
The course of study at the Academy was limited only by the caprice 
of the stadent and the will of the teacher. There was no telling 
what a student might wish to investiga'e. Did not unusual studies 
prove the trae Academy ? 
ip‘ I s’pose, Mr. Rendercat,’’ said his landlady one day, “ that’s 
what ’cademies are for, to study everything under the sun.”? 

‘* Yes,’ said Paul, “and everything over it I begin to think.” 

Wide was the range of study. It might be ‘* Colbarn’s Mental ”’ 
or one of the “higher mathematics.’’ It might be the history of 
the United States, and it might be the history of the World in all 
ages. It might be Latin Lessons or Horace. Greek might be in 
demand. In those days there was only one side to the question of 
the study of the classics. In any course of advanced study these 
were 28 inevitable as measles in a human life. A scholar might 
ask for French or German. In the brown, dusty garret at home, 
a botany, or geology, or Constitution of the United States, or 
mental philosophy, might have beea dragged out from a hiding- 
place under the raftera and lagged to school. Whatever the de- 
mand, the principal was expected to be jike a hage soda fountain 
of modern days, —stocked with all kiods of flavors aa well as soda, 
and furnished with corresponding faucets. The demand might be 
varied and frequent, but the teacher’s supply was supposed to be 
abundant. Several times Paul felt that his present stock of supply 
in learniog’s fountaia would never meet the demands that threat- 
ened to be made on the faucets, but he kept a wise silence. Many 
are the learned-looking heads empty as old brass kettles. Paul’s 
moet serious difficulty at the present time was to bring his ambitious 
disciples into classes. Several times in despair, and murmuring 
“Chaos! Chaos!’’ he finally began to be hopefal. He persuaded 
a number of his flock to give up studies where they would have 
been solitary learners, and to unite with others. 

‘I do want this,’’ insisted Nabby Jane, her black eyes snappiog 
pugnaciously as she handled that peaceful volume, Butler's Analogy. 
She alone desired it. 

Paul was discreet enough not to oppose her at once. He said he 
would see her again. Meantime, botany was asked for. He was 
not an adept in botany, but he thought his knowledge might last 
until Jack Frost made a business of swinging his white sickle. It 
began to flash in September. Preesed to teach a class in botany, 
Paul carelessly showed the proposed textbook to Nabby and expati- 
sted upon the benefits of a knowledge of flowers. He did not 
directly invite ber to study botany. He did not in word or look 
dissuade her from studying Butler’s Analogy. He only spoke of 
house plants, their usefalnesa as the autumn advanced. At the 
same time he handled the textbook on botany caressingly. 

‘ There, Mr. Endicott,’ said Nabby one day, ‘‘I think I had 
much rather be in a clasa and learn about house plants. I have de- 
cided not to take Butler's Analogy.” 

Sabeequently, his landlady eaid to the schoolmaster, “ Mr. Ret dar_ 
cat, you did manage that ere slick about Nabby Jane.”’ 

What, Mre. Hanscom ?’’ 

‘Why, her studyin’ that Nallurgy. I peeked into it and I 
knew it was too deep for her, bat the Spinx himself couldn’t have 
persuaded her to drop it. You must git round her.”’ 

“Oh!” was the only answer the wise echoolmaster made. 

That opening day of the school, as Paul worked away, the threat- 
coed chaos of students showed an encouraging sign of orderly sep- 
aration into classes, He hoped that he could reduce these toa 
comfortable number, or rather, a number less uncomfortable. One 
thing was decided,—Paul mast have an assistant. This remark is 
the corner into the pathway of another subject. When Paul was 
invited to become principal, the decision at the trustees’ meeting 
was toask Mise Harrison to assist him. The results of that meeting 
were exceedingly unsatisfactory to two trustees,—Miles Baker and 
Titus Potwin, That we very well know. They wentaway fuming 
with disappointment. Where there is 10 much commotiou in any 
vessel and those vessele human, it is difficult to prevent their leak- 
age. Miles leaked; Titas leaked. One found out that the other 
had wished to be principal. The would-be principal learned that 
Miles bad wished to make Amanda the assistant. 

' Dre’dfal stupid in me, Titus, not to smell a rat—don’t mean 
you~ha!—ha! Stupid not to see you'd be jest the one to ran that 
’Cademy, jest the one,’’ said the learned grocer. 

Here Miles smote hia hands and then pressed them together, as if 
having driven a nail, he wished to clinch it, or, having pounded 
a lemon, he was now squeezing it. 

‘* Jest the one, home-made, raised on the si'e, what we want,— 
one to take that ’Cademy and show we can turn out fust-class, self- 

made men and women,—butg-bat—I was too much of a fool to 966 


the pint. Don't ’scuse me! Yes, I was a fool. 
you—in that—”’’ 

‘Oh, well—ahem!”’ said Titus, feeding with delight on these 
delicious compliments, bat modestly pretending to put them off his 
plate. ‘No matter about me, but I was sorry for Amarday. I 
was blicd as a bat; dida’t see what you meant. Now there is 
home talent to be encouraged, a real bright girl, chip of the old 
block, if I do say it to your face; a real bright girl; a credit to her 
father, and ’’— 

“No matter "bout me. Set me one side,” said the delighted b..t 
medest Miles, 

Ob, how well this “‘ Mutual Tickliag Society ’’ was accomplish- 
ing its ends! 

‘Don’t mind me!’ said Titus. ‘That was settled when that 
upstart from Brunswick grabbed the school, quick as he saw the 
chance. But, I want justice, tho’ my case is settled. Yes, simple 
justice to Amandy.’’ 

The eyes of Miles flashed. The very thought that this dear girl 
might have received less attention than was jast stung the grocer in 
a sensitive place. How he wanted her to hear the compliments 
that Titus was paying her! ‘'The dear girl!’’? Miles was mur- 
muring. 

The ‘‘ dear girl’ heard more than Miles supposed. At the present 
time she held a flabby, capacious ear down to a door-crack, and 
drank in this very precious conversation. If Miles had accidentally 
closed the door, he would have nipped «ff @ piece of the dear crea- 
ture’s auricle. 

Titus went or. ‘ Now I propose this as simple justice, mind ye! 
I will have a meeting of the trustees called, for Weeks, the secre- 
tary, has just told me the invitation to Miss Harrison had not gone 
out; gaid he thought there was no hurry as long as the principal 
has been invited. At the meeting I will move a reconsideration of 
the vote inviting ker, saying there was a mieunderstanding—and— 
and—you second it—and—’’ 

Titus was stuck for a moment. 
step. 

“Then there'll be three agin us two,—the Jedge, the securtary, 
and the miniater,’’ said Miles, 

** You forget that Partridge, the minister, has accepted his call 
and is packing up this very hour. He won’t be there.’’ 

** Oh, yes.’’ 

** Only two against two, and you know Weeks is easy—may com- 
promise. Anyway, I believe there will be a reconsideration, and I 
shall—boldly move Amanday’s name, Miles,”’ 

Titus was sticking no longer. 

“Thank ye, Titus. I feel a draft. 
Miles. 

That big receptacle of an ear had drank its fill, and Amanda 
bore it away, her heart beating wildly. 


We want you— 


He was thinking of the next 


I'll shet the door,’’ replied 








THE STANDARD OF PROMOTION. 


BY F. E. STRATTON, 


The primary object of the public schools must always 
be to make citizens. Schools maintained by endowment 
and tuition may aim at an ideal scholarship. Denomina- 
tional schools endowed and supported by persons who be- 
lieve that moral excellence is the chief end of man, may 
rightly expend a large amount of energy for the sole 
purpose of persuading every young person matriculated 
with them to embrace the christian religion. Their 
scholarship may be of a very high order, but with that 
alone they are never eatisfied ; for that alone they do not 
exist. There are other institutions of acknowledged ex- 
cellence whose sole aim is education. The physical and 
moral capabilities receive attention only so far as their 
cultivation is necessary to a complete development of the 


PH.D. 


intellect. 

We do not see the ideal public school in cither of the 
above institutions. It is supported by public taxation. 
Men of every shade of religious opinion and men of no 
religious convictions alike contribute. Manifestly relig: 
ion can be tolerated in such schools only co far as it has 
a direct tendency to make better citizens. No sectarian- 
ism even then will be allowed by its patrons. 

These schools are attended by pupils of varying mental 
capacity. Unless we believe that education alone is a 
preventative of crime, we have no right to set up an ideal 
standard of that commodity avd say evry child shall 
reach that standard before he shall be promoted or al- 
lowed to graduate. If the common school is the palla- 
dium of our liberty, if it finds its raison d’?tre in the per- 
petuation of our free institutions, it has a right to exist 
only so far as it is producing citizens who are imbued 
with the spirit of our free institutions. On the other 
hand, jast so far as the pupil is thus imbued, so far is he 
answering the reasonable expectation of the tax-payer, 
and so far is he entitled, while of school age, to promo- 


tion or graduation. Websense. 


appear during the 





Several articles upon Teaching Civics will 
autumn from the pen of Mr. Winship. 
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The genius of our public school does not require that 
the pupil shall attain a certain standard of scholarship 
high or low. If the pupil has been faithful and diligent, 
prompt, truthful, and trusty, although the Almighty may 
not have endowed him with abundant brains, what 
more can the managers of our public schools demand ? 
I would emphasize this point for I know there are many 
excellent and faithful teachers, who have worked hard 
and conscientiously during the year now drawing to a 
close, who are sighing that their classes contain faithful, 
plodding pupils whom they hesitate to recommend for pro- 
motion because they have not reached the scholarship 
arbitrarily set by some one as the proper standard neces- 
sary to maintain the dignity of the school. 

It is manhood the schools are designed to develop, and 
if your pupil has made the best use of the talents God 
gave him, let him go on with your benediction. Save 
your strength and nervous energy for good honest work 
which is everywhere waiting to be done. You will be 
able to meet your pupil hereafter with a clear conscience. 
If the best interest of each individual pupil be your chief 
concern the reputation of your school will take care of 
itself. 


Methods for the Schooiroom. 


TALKS ON CIVICS.—(IIL.) 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 








(Former articles in issues of September 15 and October 20.] 

The scientific teaching of good citizenship has to do 
primarily, with instruction regarding the essentials of our 
government. It is not to be assumed that all is to be 
taught, but merely enough for the pupils to know what 
are the essential elements and activities of our govern- 
ment. There is little good to be derived from knowirg 
that the departments of the government are legislative, 
judiciary, and executive. If there be any subject that 
should be taught inductively and illustratively it is this 
subject of civics. 

In the grade below the upper class in the grammar 
school the scientific teaching of civics should be begun. 
A good place to begin is with the executive department. 
This may not be logical, but the school has suffered quite 
enough from the tyranny of logic in fields where it is of 
secondary importance. [I am not so sure that pedagogical 
logic, which is quite other than tyrannical logic, does not 
dictate the beginning of scientific civics with the execu- 
tive department. Be that as it may, I am quite sure it 
is the common sense way. It is this that comes most 
closely to men. It should be early understood that this 
department is not concerned with the execution of laws 
in the ordinary sense, but with the administration of 
government. 

Since in all matters of detail there is abundant oppor- 
tunity for the play of individual fancy and preference, 
no reason will be given for the order of procedure that 
is here outlined. 

The Post Office.—There is no department of govern- 
ment that comes nearer to all the people than the post 
office, and it is reasonably easy to teach about it. These 
questions will indicate a mode of procedure. Fortunately 
we have outgrown that educational period when it was 
supposed to be necessary for a writer to answer the ques- 
tions that were given for suggestion. 

1. When you write a letter to a friend in Boston (New 
York or Chicago), what do you do with it? 

2. Where did you (or your parents) get the two-cent 
stamp ? eA 

3. Where did the postmaster get it ‘ 

4. Who paid for having them made ? 

5. What became of the letter when you had dropped it 
in a letter box upon the street ? 

6. Where did the carrier take it ? 

7. Who took it to the train ? 

8. Who pays the postmaster? the letter carriers? the 
clerks ? the railroads? etc. . [munity ? 
9. What is the name of the postmaster in your com- 
10. How long has he been postmaster ? 

11. How did the change occur? [Be careful not to 
allow any unpleasant discussion if there was any excite- 
ment over the change. ] 

In this way lead to the fact that postmasters are ap- 
pointed by the Postmaster-General, (name him and in- 
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terest the pupils in him] and that he is appointed by the 
President, and that a new Postmaster-General comes in 
with every new President. 

You are now prepared to teach about the election of 
the President. Inauguration, March 4; meeting of elec- 
tors in each state on the first Wednesday of December 
following their election; sending of the sealed vote to 
Washington by special messenger ; opening of these votes 
by the President of the Senate in the presence of the 
houses of Congress on the second of February ; the elec- 
tion day proceedings; the nominating conventions ; the 
choice of delegates by state and congressional conven- 
tions, the choice of delegates to these two conventions 
by the local caucuses. Thus, starting with the postmaster 
of the village, we have made the circuit and have come 
back to the village again. Well handled, there is a deal 
of profit and no little interest in this. Follow this with 
the study of the town, or, in the West, of the county, 
taking the schools or roads as illustration : 

1. Who built the schoolhouse ? 

. Who decided when it was to be built ? 

. Who decided upon the plans ? 

. How was the committee that did this chosen ? 
Who paid the money to the builders ? 

Where did he get it ? 

. Who collected it ? 

From whom did he collect it? 

. Why did the people pay the tax ? 

10. How had they voted it ? 

11. How were the officers that collected it elected ? 

In a city there would be seme minor changes in the 
line of procedure. In regard to the county it might be 
better to use the roads or highways as an illustration. It 
would be well to take some through road that extends 
directly through several towns rather than a local street. 
Follow the study so far as is necessary for the illustra- 
tion of the relation of the county to a group of towns. 

If there is a state normal school, state hospital, 
asylum, or almshouse in the neighborhood, trace its 
financial support back to the governor and legislature, 
and then come back through the state, councillor, sena- 
torial, and representative conventions to the local election 
and caucus. 

Supplement all this with the teaching of the duties, 
salaries, terms of office, and methods of election of the 
town offices. It is of great interest, and would be of 
special profit, to have a session of a town meeting, city 
council session, or session of the legislature. 

Of the philosophical study of civics I will treat in 
another issue. 


WWOAA NPP wr 





A OLD-FASHIONED THANKSGIVING DINNER. 


BY FLORENCE A. BLANCHARD. 


“ Simple in its nature, humble in its pretensions, —an honest fire- 
side delight,’’ 


[For this exercise the teacher will have a collection of all the ob- 
jects mentioned, cooked and uncooked, as far as possible. } 


** In a valley far from the noisy town 
The old farm-house stands low and brown.’’ 

Either show a picture of such a farmhouse or have one 
drawn upon the board. A few descriptive words will be 
interesting. Give a few moments to a talk upon Thanks- 
giving Day weather. 

“* Within, the inmates busy and bright 
Are working hard to make the dinner right.”’ 

As the different articles of food are discussed, have the 
menu written upon the board, tastefully arranged, with 
colored crayons. It will be convenient to divide the 


school into sections, giving to each certain parts of the 
menu to study beforehand. 
** Savory odors float from afar 
When the oven door is left ajar.”’ 
Define an odor. Mention the different kinds. 
does the oven contain ? 


What 


The great red-crested, imperious-looking turkey, that 
has strutted away his brief life in the barnyard, forms the 
centerpiece. His song is over, and his heavy coat of 
feathers scattered to the winds. 

On one side of the monarch of the oven is a tender 
chicken, and on the other a piece of pork. In the rear 
towers a mountain of roast beef, and at the mouth of the 


What is the meaning of red-crested ? strutted? impe- 
rious? brief? 

What is a “mountain of roast beef”? What is the 
“ mouth of the oven”? 

What is afowl? Difference between fowl and poultry ? 
What peculiarity has lean poultry meat? What decree 
did Consul Fannius of Rome once issue concerning hens, 
and why? What ancient nation hatched chickens in in- 
cubators years ago? How many can be hatched at one 
time? What is the average weight of barnyard fowl in 
the United States? In Morocco? How does American 
poultry rank in the world? How many do we consume a 
year? What is our only native fowl? What is the his- 
tory of the wishbone ? 

How does pork rank as a nutritive food? How is it 
best served on the table? How many hogs are there in 
the United States? What are the pork-packing centers 
of this country? How many are raised in the West? 
Why do we need fat ? 

Why is beef most agreeable to the palate? Who rank 
next to us as beef eaters? What is the origin of the ex- 











pression “beef eater”? What are the annual exports of 
beef from this country ? 
A few moments can be profitably given to discussing 
the different kinds of work required in preparing beef for 
market, as, the work on the lonely western ranches ; 
transportation to abattoirs, or to the seaports ; the slaugh- 
tering and dressing for market; distribution of meat to 
the wholesale dealers; next, to the market men; and 
lastly, to consumers. 
A little group of vegetables next demand our attention. 
What are the habits of the potato? What are the edible 
properties of the squash? Compare the onion and the 
turnip. 
‘* Pudding nicely bak’d, 

Surcharg’d with plums, and from the oven hot.’’ 


When is the pudding prepared? From what is it 


made? What are plums? 
** And the cupboard shelves are loaded down 
With flaky pies of a golden brown.”’ 
‘* Mine’d pies in plenteous heaps 
Augment the dainties of the brave repast.’’ 
“ From big golden pumpkins piled up high 
Is made our favorite luscious pie.’’ 
Prettiest of all to our childhood’s eyes are the cran- 
berry pies, made with strips of white, flaky crust barring 
the deep ruby red of the berries. And the delicate tarts 














make us wish to know more of the berries, 
Where are cranberries found? What is their size? 
Kinds of stems? When harvested? How collected or 
picked? What is the annual crop here? What are 
“bogs”? “shanties”? Describe a scene on a cranberry 
bog in the harvest time? What is “ screening”? How 
much can a cranberry picker earn in a day ? 

We must not forget the cranberry sauce, without which 
no Thanksgiving dinner is complete. What is the differ- 
ence between sauce and gravy ? 


“ Blessed be the Lord, who daily loadeth us with benefits,’’— 
Ps, 68: 19. 


** Spread for the feast the table stands, 
The work of cunning and skillfal hards,”’ 


Now a lesson upon colors may be given,—the rich 
brown of the meats, the snow-white bread, the fresh 
golden butter, the bright ruby tinge of the ccanhenrs 
sauce, the red tarts, the brown mince and tawny orange 
color of the pumpkin pie, the water, sparkling fresh from 











oven is a hugh plum pudding. 


Our Thanksgiving week issue will be a Literary Nnmber, 


the well, the sheeted snow of the table linen, the gleam of 
crystal,—all have a depth of meaning. 

Here also the floral decorations of the room and table 
may be described. The chrysanthemum, the queen of 
flowers, which holds carnival through November, is the 
most in keeping with the day we celebrate. Use varietiag 
of white, yellow, and maroon. 

“Ta the front yard hardy ficwers glowed, 
Chrysanthemums, dahlias, and marigolds.’’ 

Wheat, oats, and other grasses may be used. In each 

case have the story of the plant chosen told briefly. 
‘* And in the corner a basket stands 
Filled with fruit by grandma’s hands,’’ 

Meaning of word fruit? Why is fruit valuable? 
How many varieties of market fruits? Name thirteen 
most prominent kinds of fruit. 

Nuts and raisins.—What is a nut? Give the general 
meaning, botanical, and commercial. What ingredients 
do edible nuts contain? Describe the following nuts: 
Acorns, Brazil nuts, chestnuts, filberts or hazel-nuts, butter- 
nuts, pecan nuts, peanuts, almonds, and walnuts. 

Compare an acorn and a hazel-nut. What are the parts 
of each? Why are cups so called? Compare as to 
shape, color, and substance. What is the shape of the 
nuts? What are the shells? What are the kernels? 
What is the difference in taste ? 

** Come, take choice of all my goods 
And so beguile thy sorrow.’”’ 

A basket containing cards, on each of which is written 
the name of one of the above objects, and also the ques- 
tion, “ How shall we know the world is growing more 
worthy of Thanksgiving?” may be passed to each pupil. 
The pupil will then take paper and pencil and write the 
description of the object and his answer to the question. 
Make this an interesting language lesson. 

‘* And after supper the host arose; plain he began 

And spake of mirth among other things.— Chaucer. 

Tell the pupils of the meeting of the pilgrims at Tabard 
Inn, described in “ Canterbury Tales.”’ Speak of the two 
stories each guest was to tell, then have the scholars give 
the pleasant memories for which they are most thankful. 
** Who shall picture the tempting array 

Of dainties that graced the board that day ?”’ 


‘* Who can forget the frolic and fun 
That followed when the meal was done ?”’ 





HOW WE ELECT A PRESIDENT. 
BY E. W. C., HARTFORD, CONN. 


At this time, when every boy is interested in the elec- 
tions, the question arises, How many boys in our public 
schools, boys who will so soon become voters, know how a 
president is elected, further than that he is elected by 
electors chosen by the people? Every teacher should be 
able to tell them of the preliminary work necessary before 
the ballot is ready for the voter. 

The Constitution makes no provision for any political 
work prior to the appointing of electore. (Art. II., Sec. 
tion I., Constitution.) But before this can be accom- 
plished, with one or two exceptions in the southern states, 
a great amount of work must be done by committees, 
These committees have been organized from time to time 
to meet the needs of political work, and are appointed, at 
each convention or caucus, for the ensuing year or years. 
These committees—national, state, and town or district 
—attend to the calling of the town or district meeting’, 
state and national conventions. The town or district 
meeting is called caucus or primary, and is really the first 
step in the election. It is the duty of the caucus or pr 
mary to elect delegates to the state convention. The 
number of delegates is regulated by the number of state 
representatives, each town usually sending twive as many 
delegates as it has representatives. 

The state convention is called early in the spring of the 
election year, at the place and time named by the state 
committee. The work of this convention is to elect dele 
gates to the national convention. The number of such 


delegates is twice as many as the number of representa 
tives in Congress plus two. Two are chosen from each 
senatorial district by that district delegation ; these 4r° 
confirmed by the convention. Four, twice the number of 
senators, are chosen by the whole conyention, and 4° 





called “ delegates at large,” 
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a Republican convention a majority decides a ballot 
a Democratic, a two-thirds majority decides. 

At a convenient time before the November elections, 
atate conventions are again called, by committees as be- 
fore, to nominate state officers and the presidential elect- 
ors. The number of electors is the same as the entire 
representation in Congress (i. ¢, the representatives plus 
two). They are elected by popular vote at the fall elec. 
tion, except in those southern states before mentioned. 

The duty of the electors is to formally elect the presi- 
dent and the vice-president. They meet in “electoral 
college,” as it is called, on the first Wednesday in Decem- 
ber next following the election, at the place designated 
by the legislature, usually at the state capital. Each 
elector then casts a ballot for president and one for vice. 
president. Before they meet, the governor of the state 
roust make a certified list of the names of the electors, to 
be delivered to the electors. Three copies of the result 
of the vote must be made,—one is sent by mail to the 
president of the senate at the federal capital before the 
first Wednesday in January ; one is sent by messenger to 
the same officer ; and a third copy is left with the federal 
judge of the district in which the college meets. On the 
second Wednesday in February, Congress is required to 
meet in joint session ; the votes are then counted. The 
person having a majority of electoral votes is declared 
elected. 

Of course as soon as it can be known what electors are 
chosen, it is known who will be elected president, though 
that election does not take place until the electors meet, 
and it is not officially known until Congress so declares in 
February following the November election. 


; in 





SIR WALTER SCOTT.—(II.) 


BY AUSTINE I. CAMP. 
[Chapter I. appeared in issues of October 6 | 
Descriptive Passages. 


The Northumberland coast, II., 8. 

Holy Isle, II., 9. 

Lindisfarne Abbey, II., 10. 

The Vault of Penitence, II., 17-18. 
Scotch highland country, III., 1. 

A Scotch hostel, ITI., 2-3. 

Goblin Hill, ITI., 19. 

A Scotch wizard, III., 20. 

A woodland path, IV., 4. 

The Seotch King-at-arms, IV., 7. 

The Scotch camp, IV., 25-29; VI., 18. 
Edinburgh, IV., 30-32. 

Edinburgh on the eve of battle, V., 6. 
Edinburgh by moonlight, V., 20. 

The Scotch army in camp, V., 2-5. 
Holyrood, V., 7. 

“ Dun-Edin’s Cross,” V., 24-25. 

The English host crossing the Fill, VI., 19. 
Flodden Field from afar, VI., 25-27. 
Scotland’s last effort and defeat, VI , 33-34. 
The battlefield, VI , 35. 


Questions Prompting to Study of Scott's “ Marmion.” 
I.—On THE Srory. 
1. What importance had the Tweed for Marmion’s 
band ? 
2. What castles are described in “Marmion,” and what 
occurred at each ? 
3. What and where is Linlithgow ? 
4. What was Marmion’s route from Norham Castle to 
Edinburgh ? Why did he follow this circuitous route ? 
5. What was Marmion’s errand to Scotland ? 
6. What does the tilt of words between Heron and 
Marmion bring out of the plot of the story? 
7. What was the “Vault of Penitence,” and what oc- 
curred there ? 
8. Who were “ the judges three ”? 
9. What was Constance de Beverly’s confession? Her 
fatalistie speech ? Her prophecy ? 
10. Why did her prophecy fail ? 
11. Who were the “men of death” ? 


12. What was the passing knell? Its cause? Its 


14. How far was the prophecy of E , 
filled ? prophecy of Kustace’s song ful- 


15. What tales are in thi ? 

With what results ? ac ee 
16. What was Marmion’s adventure on the Pictish 
camp? How is it given the reader ? 

17. By whom and how was De Wilton calumniated ? 
18. What circumstances effect the reestablishment of 
his knightly reputation ? 

19. What were Lady Clare’s distresses ? 


20. What portent occurs in the course of the story ? 
How is it explained ? 


[Forming a line they leave the stage with a skipping atep to the 
tune “ Rig-a-jig-jig.’”] 

Tra, la, la, and away we go 

Heigho, heigho, heigho, heigho, 

Tra, la, la, and away we go 

Heigho, heigho, heigho. 

We wish you all a happy day, 

A thankfal day, a joyfal day, 

The best of all Thankegiving Days 

And away, away, we go. 








Department of Mathematics. 





21. What augury is made? What its effect ? 
22. What delays annoy Lord Marmion? 
casioned each ? 


23. What quarrels are parts of the story ? 
palmer ? 
Marmion ? 


against Marmion ? 





THE BEST THANKSGIVING. 


BY EMMA GERTRUDE WGHITE, 


around to any livelytune. Pause, and all face audience. ] 


Day ? 
Pawl.—Oh, yes! let ussing our Thanksgiving song. 


Song (by the school)—Hark! the bells are ringing gay, 
Tis the glad Thanksgiving Day. 
Home from school we'll gladly ran, 
Fall of merriment and fun. 
Merrily we pass the time, 
Merrily the bells shall chime, 
And dear friends, we hope that you 
May enjoy Thanksgiving, too. 


Hark! a voice that whispers near 
Like an angel, in your ear, 
You have poorer neighbors near 
Share with them Thanksgiving cheer. 
Every child can spare a part 
And rejoice another's heart, 
Winning love that never dies, 
Love, the best of human ties. 
— Merry Songs and Games. 


a jolly good time on Thanksgiving Day. 


Pearl.—We too have fan; but mother says, 
One thing we must do, all Thankgiving Days, 
Just as sure as they come, just as long as we live, 
Some gift to the poor we must always give; 
So she fills a basket on Wednesday eve, 
And tells us just where our gifts to leave. 


Just come and help carry the basket around. 


Joe —Well, I’ll come, if there is any fan in it, but you mast let 
me help fill the basket. 
Della.—Why can’t we all go ? 
bring something. 

Hermann.—I'd like to go, too. 
Charley.—So would I. 
Joe.—Well, all meet here then at seven o’clock and bring your 
goodies with you. We will take them to poor Mrs. Gray, and give 
her five youngsters the best Thanksgiving Day they ever had. 
Goodby, everybody. 

All.—Good-by, good-by. 

[Exeunt; they return carrying baskets, bundles, and so forth, 
and singing to the air ‘‘ Wearing of the Green. is 


Oh, did you ever, ever have 
Sach jolly, jolly fan ? 

We’ll place the baskets by the door 
And then away we'll ran. 

Then to the windows we will creep, 
Asaly as any mouse, 

When Mrs. Gray has taken them, 
Into her little house. 

Oh! oh! oh! such jolly, jolly fan! 

Oh! oh! oh! Thanksgiving has begun. 


Fanny.— Here is bread. 

May.— Here are pies. 

Will.— Apples here of every size. 
Charley.— Here’s a pretty dress for Nell. 
Jessie.— Here’s a doll for little Bell. 
George.— More things here than I can tell. 
Together.— O what a glad Thankagiving Day 





effects 7 


For us and for poor Mrs, Gray. 


What ce- 


24. Recount the reunion of Lady Clare and de Wilton. 
25. How does Marmion discover the identity of the 


274 How far did Constance think to carry her revenge 


(Children enter, form a circle about one of their number, marching 


Joe.—Boys and girls, do you know to-morrow is Thankegiving 


Would you know where the best Thanksgiving is found ? 


I’m eure mother would let me 


All communications intended for the D 
should be + sane to the Editor, F. P. M 


peztmens of Mathematics 
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(26) By A. W. P., Augusta, Me.—Required the curve traced by 
the focus of a common parabola sliding between two rectangular 


axes. 
Solution by Prof. William Hoover, Ph.D., Athens, O. 
Let F' be the focus, O the origin, P and P’ the points of tan- 
gency of the curve and the given fixed lines, M the foot of the per- 


26. How did Lady Clare plan to escape marriage with y 





Pp’ X 
pendicalar froiu O upon the axis of the parabola. It is well known 
that O is on the directrix of the curve, and MF = 2a. Pat 
ZLPFM =3¢, ZFOX = 6,and OF =r. Now, from the carve, 

2a r cos 6 
oF © Te Oe » 1). 
Again, OF is perpendicular to PP’ at F’; therefore, 
OF cos MFO = MF. 


That ie, reing=2a.... (2). 
2a sin 0 : 

From (1), cos = “reos 0 Sa 8 (3). 

From (2) sing = ar 


Since the sum of the sqaares of (3) and (4) is unity, we have 
rein 20= 2a... (5), 
r = 2a cosec 20... (6), 
the polar equation of the required curve. 
Cor.—In Cartesian rectangular co-ordinates the equation be- 
comes xty? me a?(x? + yy")... (7). 





SOLUTIONS OF SPECIAL PROBLEMS. 
(27) By ‘Teacher,’ Pittsburg, Pa. —Is there a special 


Joe.—Well, I don’t want to fase about poor folke, I want to have]. oinod for evaluating the determinant, 


A= | enB, O , snB, 
sinC, sin B, sin A, 
Special Method by the Editor. 

Taking out twice the factor sin B, eubtracting the third colamn 
from the first, and removing the factor (sin C — sinA), we have, 
—1, 1, sinC 

0,0, 1 

1, 1, sin A | 


sin A, sinB, sinC, ; 








= sin? B(sinC — sin A) 





Adding the third row to the first, we have 


A = sin*Bisin C — sin A) | ® 8 4 Fain | 
= 2sin?B(sin C — sin A). 





(28) By A. B. Thomson, Cambridge, Eng.—Find the mean 
area of all isosceles triangles inscribed in a given circular sector ; 
the vertices of the triangles are to lie on the sides of the sector. 


Solution by the Editor. 
In the sector O—ACB 


QO let AO =r, and /AOB 
=2w; then if OH =z, 
we have OF =xc0s o, FE 
= rein wo, FC =(r— x X 
cos), and the area of 
ADCE=x2(r—x cos w) X 
sin ©, Consequently the 
mean area of all the isos- 
celes triangles of the type 
DCE is 





Ara 22 fale — 2 008 ode = Jy%(sin o — fain 20) « « » (1), 
r 0 


Since the area of the A DOE ia jx*sin? 20, we have for the mean area 
of all the isosceles triangles of the type DOL 


in 2w r 9° 6 
\2=2 ain 20 , rdrke= }r? gin 2W soe (2). 
2r 0 


Representing the / COH by 4, the area of the A GOH = }r? x 
sin 26; and, therefore, the mean area of all the isosceles triangles of 


the type GOH is 
r2 po r? gin? © . 
A3:=% f sin 26d0 = —~ oo « @). 
” J 0 oe 


Hence the required mean area becomes 


! A r? gin © gin © 
aids $de + Ad = (1 + ME) oo 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, NOV, 10, °92. 


Tue Teachers’ Bazaar, Boston, Dec. 5-10. 
Tue Superintendents’ Department, Boston, Feb. 21-23. 


Success, great success to the Boston Teachers’ Bazaar, 
Dee. 5-10. 


ANOTHER presidential campaign is over, and millions 
are pleased and other millions are not. 


Tue Methodists are pushing for $10,000,000 for their 
new American university in Washington. 


Turse are the best evenings of the year for reading, 
but it takes much courage to decline diversions. 


THE state text-books of California have fallen off very 
decidedly in their sale, and those interested in their man- 
ufacture are quite anxious for the outcome of the univer- 
sal public dissatisfaction with the whole plan. 


Ir is serious business to punish severely in these days. 
Be very careful, if you “whip,” not to jeopardize your 
influence by overdoing it. Corporal punishment will 
go viciously or judiciously according as it is abused or 
used by teachers. 


THERE seems no longer room to question the state- 
ment that nearsightedness increases alarmingly with 
echoolchildren. It should cease to be true. The life- 
time affliction of nearsightedness is not to be compensated 
by any mental discipline the schools give. 


New Jarsey is well organized for making the best ex 
hibit in her history. State Superintendent Poland has 
the best men of the state working it up, and assures them 
they can have all the money they need for a creditable 
display of their work. 


A New York ScuootmasteR.—Facts are eloquent ! 


Here is a New York schoolmaster as testified to by a cov- 


sample of the duties required of a schoolmaster in colonial 
times. It provides that in addition to his regular duties 
in school he shall be “chorister of the church, keep the 
church clean, ring the bell three times before the people 
assemble, and read a chapter of the Bible in the church 
between the second and third ringing of the bell; after 
the third ringing he shall read the Ten Commandments 
and the twelve articles of our faith, and then set the 
Psalms.” He is also required to give the funeral invita- 
tions, dig the graves, and toll the bell. The schoolmaster 
was a man who could perform the duties recited above, 
and if he could teach, well and good. 








PusLic scHOOL EXHIBIT AT Cuicaago.—It is well 
known that the World’s Fair commission from Massa- 
chusetts appointed a committee to assist it in collecting 
and preparing an exhibit of the public schools of the 
Commonwealth of Chicago. This committee has worked 
zealously and faithfully, and the assurances it receives 
frum the leading towns and cities indicate that the com- 
monwealth will be represented in a manner creditable to 
herself and to the committee. But there appears to be 
too much indifference and apathy in certain sections of 
the state. Many officers and teachers find it easy to 
shirk responsibility in this matter and leave it to others 
to meet the issue. It should be understood that the time 
that remains for doing the work is short ; and yet it is long 
enough if teachers and friends of the schools will bestir 
themselves and put the best foot forward. Between now 
and January 1st, there is ample time to gather from the 
schools of this commonwealth such an exhibit as will 
make every student proud when he visits the great fair. 
It is unders'ood that an educational agent is soon to be 
employed to devote his whole time to the work of pre- 
paring the exhibit. He will need the active assistance of 
every superintendent, principal, and teacher in Massachu- 
setts to make the exhibit complete and successful. 





MORE PROMISING MATERIAL. 

The following sounds well: “I am convinced,” says 
an experienced superintendent, “that we are too indul- 
gent toward incompetent and inefficient teachers. If 
their places can be filled with more promising material, 
they ought to be dropped unhesitatingly. A public school 
is not a charitable institution, or one existing in any de- 
gree for the benefit of a teacher. Its pupils are entitled 
to the best services reasonably obtainable.” 
But how about the superintendent? Is he necessarily 
the best? How many superintendents are there in the 
country whose places could not be filled with more prom- 
ising material? How many pualpits could not be filled by 
more promising material? How many college chairs? 
Judicial benches? Editorial chairs? The world is not 
run for superintendents, preachers, college professors, 
judges, or editors. The world is not run for anybody. 
The world somehow runs itself very well because every- 
body plays his part after a fashion with some other body. 
There are very poor teachers, superintendents, preach- 
erg, judges, professors, and editors. There are few so 
good that they would not step down and out if all who 
think they know a little better how teaching, superintend- 
ing, preaching, judging, and editing should be done could 
have their way. The very poor must go, must go because 
a concensus of opinion is that they cannot do reasonably 
good work. The test for vacating a position long held is 
poor work, and not the ability to provide a “ more prom- 
ising person.” It is one of the vicious fads of the day to 
pay a premium on “promising material,” Experience 
does not count. It is not what one knows, but what he 
promises. It is a very promising educational age in 
which we live. 

Other things being equal, experience is worth several 
times as much as promises. It is easy to see the faults of 
experience and the virtues of “ promising material.” A 
principal said to the writer only yesterday, ‘Do you 
know a teacher above thirty whom I can get? I have 
too large a proportion of girls,” and he was a believer in 
“promising material,” but he had too much of it. 





enant made between Johannes von Eckkelen and the w 
town of Flathush, Long Island, which may stand as a time, 





Schools are not run “for the benefit of a teacher,” but 
hen a teacher has done good service for any length of 
something is due the service rendered. If he has 


given his best years to a city, he is not to be sloughed off 
because “more promising muterial” appears upon the 
scene. No first-class business house drops any help simply 
because “ more promising material” offers itself. Good 
servants are utilized in some capacity as long as possible. 

‘We do not take into account the possible frailty of 
human judgment. Decidedly poor teachers who cannot 
improve must give place to better, and those who will not 
improve’should go early because of their wilfulness,—but 
away with the sentiment “ If teachers’ places can! be filled 
with more ‘ promising’ material, they ought to be dropped 
unhesitatingly.” 








THE COMING MASSACHUSETTS ASSO. 
CIATION. 


The state associations have assumed a prominence that 
place their programs as companion pieces with that of 
the National, the Southern, and the American Institute. 
The Massachusetts meeting is a good illustration. 
President C. W. Parmenter, of the Cambridge Latin 
School, has grasped the situation, and with rare genius 
for organization, united with extended experience, has 
prepared a program of exceptional excellence. The first 
session, introduced by a paper on elementary schools, by 
Hon. J. W. Dickinson, emphasizes the professional value 
of the teacher. Prof. W. T. Sedgwick of the Institute 
of Technology, Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart of Harvard, 
and Mr. Walter S. Parker of the Everett School, Boston, 
men of exceptional fitness for the work, will consider 
“Peculiar Educational Value of the Methods of Science,” 
and “The Teacher as a Professional Expert,” with a 
view of emphasizing the value of a scientific habit of 
mind ; warning Americans of the danger lurking in their 
unwillingness to accept expert testimony in economics, 
ethics, sociology, the industries, and especially in education 
In the afternoon session the high school section will be 
definitely helpful. Doctor Wight of the Worcester High 
School, Mr. E. J. Goodwin of the Newton High School, 
and President E H. Capen of Tufts College will con- 
sider respectively “The First Year’s English in the High 
School,” “‘ Electives in High Schools,” and ‘The Obli- 
gations of the College to the Lower Grades.” Mr. 
Goodwin has made the most successful experiment with 
electives of any high school principal in the Kast. 

In the grammar section, Mr. Jackson of Worcester, 
president of the department, will report upon one form 
of supervision in France, Mr. Lyford of Worcester will 
explain his successful use of lantern slides, Agent J. W. 
McDonald of the state board will talk upon algebra, and 
Dr. E. M. Hartwell of Boston will elucidate “ Physical 
Culture in the Public Schools.” 

In the primary section, the ‘“ Kindergarten in the 
Public Schools ” will receive careful treatment by experts. 
The principles will be enunciated by that peerless 
champion, Dr. W. N. Hailmann; the application of these 
principles in grades above the primary will be made by 
Supt. S. T. Dutton of Brookline, and the development of 
the application of the principles in the primary school of 
the future will be unfolded by Supt. George I. Aldrich 
of Newton. 

The evening session is equal to anything ever provided 
by the National. President Schurman of Cornell will 
speak in his masterly style of “The Mission of the Public 
School,” and Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie of the Christian 
Union, a gracefal platform speaker, who always flashes 
fresh thought upon an audienoe, will speak upon “ The 
Creative Element in Teaching.” On the last day, Dr. 
Larkin Danton of Boston will report upon “ Educational 
Progress,” Prof. George H. Palmer of Harvard will speak 
discriminatingly upon “Ethical Instruction in Schools,” 
and President James MacAlister of the Drexel Institute 
will treat in his inimitable and convincing style of 
“The Relation of Education to the Economic and In- 
dustrial Conditions of the Times.” Felix Adler of New 
York will also make an address. By those who read the 
significance of names and subjects, this will be recognized 
as a meeting of exceptional promise. It is seventee? 


years since the Association met in Springfield, and aside 
from the privilege there is a responsibility on the part of 
the western part of the state to have it universally 
attended, and on the part of the eastern teachers, who 
have had light expenses for attendance so long, to rally i» 
good numbers, 
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IN MEMORY OF MR. HOWLAND. 

Chicago has appropriately honored her great teacher 
and superintendent. His death, so peaceful, was really 
the result of the Columbian celebration, he having been 
badly jostled in the crowd the day before. 

The funeral, held in the Union Park Congregational 
Chureh, was attended by personal friends, former pupils, 
teachers, and educational associates. Prof. David Swing 
voiced the universal grief. The schools all closed. The 
honorary pall bearers were: John McLaren, president of 
the board of education ; Supt. A. G. Lane; Dr. William 
F. Poole, librarian of Newberry Library ; Attorney G. 
W. Dapee; Selim H. Peabody, chief liberal arts depart: 
ment of the World’s Fair; Louis Nettlehorst; W. G. 
Beale, ex-superintendent of city schools; and G. P. 
Wells. The active pall bearers were: O. S. Westcott 
and Franklin Fisk, principals of the North Division and 
Northwest Division high schools; Assistant Superintend- 
ents Leslie, Lewis, and A. F. Nightingale; Charles 
Bartholf and J. H. Loomis, principals of Burr and Wells 
grammar schools. 

The floral tributes were all that money and art could 
provide. The church was decorated with palms. The 
board of education sent a “Gates Ajar” figure made of 
pink and yellow roses, over which was a pure white arch 
with the words, “ 1857—-Howland—1891,” in purple let- 
tering. The superintendent and his assistants sent a 
magnificent closed book construeted of yellow chrysanthe- 
mums, daybreak carnations and roses, with the word 
“Teacher” on the floral leaves. A design consisting of 
a cross of calla lillies resting on a “ Rock of Ages” of 
white roses, entwined with maidenhair ferns and ivy 
leaves, was from the principals’ association. The employ- 
ees of the business department of the board of education 
sent a broken column made of daybreak carnations, 
violete, pink and yellow roses and ferns. Principal 
Loomis and the teachers of the Wells School sent a cres- 
cent-shaped wreath of ferns, in the center of which was a 
sheaf of wheat. The teachers of the Tilden School gave 
a bouquet of white chrysanthemums. 

Professor Swing’s tribute is presented elsewhere. We 
here add a few phrases from the press: 

Of a retiring disposition and with a temperament utterly incapa- 


ble of self-advertising, he became favorably known solely through 
the resulta of his indomitable industry.— Chicago News. 


Mr. Howland was for eleven years superintendent of our schools, 
and they were the years in which the population of the city in- 
creased from half a million to a million and a quarter; years which 
measured the growth of the community in wealth, civic importance, 
and interest in education. It is to the lasting glory of Mr. How- 
land’s memory that in his work he kept fully abreast of this tre- 
mendous growth, maintaining the standard of the schools througt - 
out their most crucial period of growth. No educator was ever 
placed in a more difficult position and no man could have filled the 
position with more credit than he.—Chicago Post. 


The schools all mourned his death and in some way 
had memorial exercises. Never has it been given any man 
to do more or be more to a city than George Howland 
did for and was to Chicago. 








TIMELY TOPICS. 


BY GEORGE PARKER WINSHIP. 

The election is over, and the entire country, indeed 
almost the entire world, knows who is to be president for 
the next four years. The lessons to be drawn from the 
present campaign can be stated only after it is ended. 
‘Those who have followed these notes will easily recognize, 
I hope, the points which they would emphasize. 

A comparison of the topics of public political discus- 
sion abroad with those of the United States is instructive. 
In Germany the Prussian Landtag meets November 9, 
and the Imperial Parliament, the Reichstag, meets 
November 22. A knowledge of the political system of 
Germany is of the greatest value in furnishing a basis for 
an intelligent criticism of our own form of government. 

The Army Bill is the one thing the German public is 
discussing. It is expected that the Bundesrath will be 
cecupied in discussing this measure for three weeks. The 
government proposes to increase the number of recruits 
raised annually 60,000, making a total of 230,000. The 
vbjection to the bill comes from the increased expense, 








and especially the way in which this is to be met, by a 
tax on tobacco. The price of tobacco, it is claimed, will 
be 80 much increased as seriously to interfere with the 
enjoyment of the poorer classes. The growers claim that 
14,000 workmen in Bavaria alone will be rendered idle. 
Alsace, Baden, and the Palatinate will likewise be af- 
fected. This story furnishes material for a simple inter- 
esting example in applied economics. 

Another government measure proposed for the coming 
session increases the stringency of the Press law. The 
censorship of the press is best illustrated by Russia, but it 
must be recognized that it still exists in most of the con- 
tinental countries. The apparently inherent tight of say- 
ing what one thinks is a comparatively recent acquisition 
of the people at large. American newspapers may have set 
the example of pestering public men, or rather the intelligent 
public, by publishing everything relating to those in 
whom the public is interested. London papers are apt 
pupils, or they may have some imported reporters. Glad- 
stone is the great figure in English public life and we 
welcome whatever gives us an insight into the character 
of the “grand old man.” When it comes to hearing 
that he is to have a telephone in his residence and that he 
has bought a set of the complete poems of William 
Watson, it seems as if things had gone far enough ; yet 
pupils should be shown how even such bits of news are to 
be read. ‘Che growth of the telephone is a wonder almost 
beyond comprehension, and now it enables the English 
premier to rest quietly at home eveniags, while his depu- 
ties in the Parliament can advise with him at any mo- 
ment. The English race should welcome anything that 
can save the time and strength of one of its noblest speci- 
mens. Watson is, as soon as Gladstone buys his poems, 
a favored candidate for the vacant post of laureate. 


It is important that the things which are common to all 
peoples should be emphazied in the schools, rather than 
those which serve to mark them as of different national 
inheritances. Young America will find it somewhat diffi 
cult to understand why a man should be decorated with 
the Order of the Royal Crown for allowing another con- 
testant in a race to beat him, evenif the latter was Prince 
Leopold. As for this great race between German and 
Austrian officers, it is not easy to say how to treat it. 
Condemnation is easy, but seldom safe in such matters. 


Emphasize the fact that the credit was not in winning, | 


but in covering the distance as rapidly as consistent with 
the good condition of the contestants. The race was evi- 
dence of the warm feeling between the two branches of 
the German race, and pupils might easily be led to the 
story of the division of North and South Germans, and 
their present relations. For older thinkers, this much- 
talked-of race had in it a great deal that was very char- 
acteristic of the German peoples. 

It could hardly be unsafe to use the reconsecration of 
the Luther Memorial Church at Wiittenberg to tell young 
people something of the great German reformer. Though 
the apostle of Protestantism, his influence was by no means 
confined to the Protestant sects. The Reformation was 
universal, and it is from this that the real greatness of 
Luther comes. The Catholic church became a new de- 
nomination no less truly than did those which comprised 
the immediate followers of Luther and Calvin. Luther 
stands for a religious awakening which made the whole 
world better. 

Labor Troubles form one of the chief topics of political 
discussion in France. The Radicals who represent the 
labor element form a very important part of the Deputies. 
The French have attempted to deal with these troubles 
by legislation, and with much greater success than has 
yet been had in this country. The board of, arbitration 
arranged for by the Deputies has succeeded in quieting 
the miners and they have returned to work, while the 
questions at issue are in a fair way of settlement. This 
official interference with the free discussion of all sides 
of the questions at issue, made possible by their introduc- 
tion into the Chamber, seems to result in a much better 
feeling on the part of both employers and laborers than 
exists in this country. The revival of news from Home- 
stead offers an excellent opportunity for the comparison 
of labor organizations, the conduct of strikers, etc., in 
various countries. One of the unemployed from Home- 
stead woald probably find himself perfectly at home 
among his brother laborers at Carmaux, Leuze, Belgium, 


or Sidney, N. S. W. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES, 
A MISSOURI LEGEND. 
He found a rope and picked it up, 
And with it walked away; 
It hsppened that to t’other end 
A horse was hitched they say. 


They found a tree, and tied the rope 
Unto a swinging limb ; 
It happened that the other end 
Was somehow hitched to him. 
PROOF POSITIVE. 
Customer: Is this bread very light. 
Baker: Yes, madam ; it isso light that a pound of it only weighs 
twelve ounces, 
WHERE THE TROUBLE LAY, 
“* Did Harper’s take your poem ?” 
“No, they returned it.’’ rr 
‘* What was the matter ?”’ 
“T enclosed a stamp.”’— Puck, 


NO FURTHER USE FOR THEM, 
“* The doctors have given McJunkin up.’’ 
** Poor fellow! Is he as ill as that ?”’ 
“No; he has got well.””— Puck, 


NOT NECESSARILY. 


No, ‘‘ Constant Reader,”’ we should not say that a spider could 
be ae & good correspondent, even if he does drop aline by every 
pos 





EDITORIAL MENTION. 





Our Thankagiving week issue will be a literary number. 
A fall report of the Connecticut State Association will appear 
next week, 


Hon. Henry Sabin is doing heroic work in Iowa as editor of the 
Central School Journal and Country School. 


Vermont has done away with the ‘‘ three days of grace’’ hereto- 
fore allowed on notes. It is an important departare. 


Massayashi Takaki of Japan, a graduate from the Syracuse Uni- 
versity, is making a specialty of economics at Johns Hopkins. 

Any inquiries concerning the Massachusetts exhibit for the 
World’s Fair should be sent to Mr. S, T. Dutton, 309 Sears Build- 
ing, Boston. 


The Congregationalist, the ideal religious weekly, after twenty- 

five years experience as an eight-page paper, appears in its forty- 
fifth year as a paper of forty pages of the same size and shape as 
those of the Christian Union. It needed no modernized form in 
order to retain its leadership, for its vigorous editorial pen, excep- 
tionally close editing of every line, and its vast resources of infor- 
mation, combined to assare this, but it is a concession to the spirit 
of the times that is worthy the buzineas office. 
Ray Greene Haling, whose figure is familiar to attendants upon 
teachers’ conventions and institutes in New England, is one of our 
self-made men. By hard work and economy he made his way to 
college, and with industry and persistent study accomplished his 
course, graduating from Brown University with high honor. His 
pluck, industry, and adherence to high principles have made him 
one of the foremost and one of the most respected educators in the 
East. 

The alumnw of the Normal College, New York City, bave peti- 
tioned for the reappointment of Mrs. Clara M. Williame, whose 
term as commiasioner of education expires with this year, and ask 
also for an increase in the number of women on the board ‘* because 
more than nine tenths of the teachers in the public schools are 
women, and more than half the pupils are girls.”’ 

The United States Investor of Boston offers $1,000 in prizes for 
essays respecting American cities and towns. The Hon. Henry 
Cabot Lodge of Massachusetts, the Hon, Charles F. Crisp of 
Georgia, and the Hon. Julius C. Barrows of Michigan, will act as 
judges. The prizes will be subdivided as follows: For the beat 
essay respecting any American city or town, $500; for the second 
best essay respecting any American city or town, $300; for the 
third best essay respecting any American city or town, $200. 

The new course of illustrated lectures on Rome and Pompeii which 
the Rev. Henry G. Spaulding begins next week in Union Hall, Bose- 
ton, will be exceptionally educational in character. In his famous 
Lowell Institate lectures, Mr. Spaulding originated this kind of 
intellectual entertainment, and his work has since been in constant 
demand. Daurivg the present season he has courses at Lasell Sem- 
inary, the Ogontz School, Smith College, and the Baltimore Pea- 
body Institute in Springfield, Hartford, Chicago, and other cities. 
In the Boston courses he offers an additional attraction in the form 
of a finely illustrated lecture on ‘* Our Italy,” in which the scenic 
charms of southern California and the Yosemite are supplemented 
by an account of the picturesque missions of the Franciscan fathers. 


In the marriage of George Arthur Plimpton of the publishing house 
of Ginn & Co. to Miss Frances Taylor Pearsons at Holyoke, Mass. , @ 
host of personal and basiness friends extend congratulations. Mr. 
Plimpton is not only one of the leading members of one of the 
strongest school-book publishing houses in America, but is one of 
a family of remarkable men. Five boys, left fatherless at an early 
age, all secared a liberal edacation io the leading universities of 
America and Europe; took high rank; have been eminently suc- 
cessful in medicine, manufacturing, and trade, and have by mar- 
riage identified themselves with some of the leading families of New 
England. To a noble mother, a devoted sister, and their own 
pluck society owes much, for each of them is a credit to the times 





and land in which he lives. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


nd querists of this de ent are requested to send 
PA ppm pode p be addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence.1 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONGS. 


“D, M. K.” of Saratoga Springs speaks with much ardor upon 
the lack of musical dignity in the Sunday-School songs. The 
JOURNAL is always glad to give both sides of a question, and 
especially when a man has so good a side and presents it so skill- 
fully. We give due weight to all his argument, and ask that he or 
some one elze shall provide songs for little children that will “sing 
themselves ’’ as effectively as do these despised Sunday-School and 
Gospel Songs. It is the easiest thing in the world to get rid of 
them when something that is better and “fills the bill’ equally 
well is produced. 

Mother Goose Meledies are easily abused, but they serve their pur- 
pose at a certain stage in the child’s life and the little folks are 
never harmed by them. No one would think of teaching a child 
these melodies, but they get into the mind of themselves, before the 
child is old enough to be taught any gems, and when the teaching 
time comes they will be easily eliminated by the statelier lines. I 
do not believe in the singing of ‘Jesus Loves Me” by men and 
women, or even by young people, bat little people will get more 
out of some of these singable things than they would from strains 
too far above and beyond them. [Eb. 

Mr. Editor :—So much do I enjoy and rely on the JOURNAL that 
I am coming to believe in its infallibility; but I would like to 
make a frank criticism. In the issue for the 15th ult, page 168, is 
the following : 

THE SENTIMENT OF Crvics.—From the earliest days in school 
there should be an awakening of patriotic emotions, firat, by the 
singing of patriotic songs. There is alamentable absence of patriot- 
ism in songs adapted to primary grades. ‘‘ America”’ is too stately ; 
‘Star Spangled Banner ’’ is too high. Is it not possible to have 
some songs of our country es full of jingle as the beat Sunday-Scbool 
hymns? It might be that they would not be sufficiently dignified 
for the adate critics, but they would accomplish their purp-se. 
Nothing could be more ridiculous than the attempted reverence of 
some of the “ pennyroyal ”’ hymns for children at which the divines 
amile derisively, but for all that they do that which we desire of 
them. Who will give us the song on 

‘*T am so ghad that our country is free”’ 
to the tune,— 
‘*T am go glad that Jesus loves me.”’ 

Could we not have other wide-awake, singable songs for children, 
songs that would magnify and intensify love of country ? 

On the page following this cocur these strong and vital words: 
“Only standard authors are for the memory.’’ That's right! 
Never occupy a child’s time, memory, or mind with inferior quota- 
tions. Better go beyond present comprehensions to do this than 
teach a Mother Goose jingle, just because it is ‘‘ catchy.’’ 

Bat in music,—in the rhyme of melody,—we as a class can as yet 
hardly distinguish Longfellow from Mother Goose. This is not 
our fault, but that of the music itself as found in American use, 
plus a lack of the good, and of any direct means of general culture 
or education in what constitutes the “good’’ in music. Broadly 
speaking, “ jingle’’ is a quality wholly undesirable in song. Its 
origin and place sre in a certain branch of inetramental music. 
“The best Sunday-School hymns,’’ or what you probably mean, 
those most used, are, in a strictly musical sense, actually but a 
shade removed from the frivolous; not quite silly, perhaps, like 
like Mother Goose, but simple like the verses under the pictures in 
a child’s toy-book. 

Let us have singable songs, by all means, but they certainly re- 
quire as great a brain aa did the creating of our atandard literature, 
The day is dawning in this, and if we keep our children carefully 
at the best now available, they will grow beyond the jingly songs 
that are used in Sunday-Schools, and a standard of taste, now ab- 
sent, will be fixed. D, M. K., Saratoga Springs. N. Y. 


WASHINGTON STATE SONG, 
BY SUPT. J. W. ROBERTS. 
Tune: ‘‘ Maryland, My Maryland.” 


Land of the west, I sing to thee, 
Washington, my Washington ; 
Thy sea-washed shores I love to see, 
Washiogton, my Washington ; 
From Mica’s peak to Tatoosh isle 
Thy bounteous wealth exacts a smile, 
And bids us all our cares beguile, 
Washington, my Washington. 


Oa thy calm sea, fair Puget Sound, 
Washington, my Washington, 

Which charming scenes and fruits surround, 
Washington, my Washington; 

Thy mighty ships for ocean bound 

Bear treasures in thy bosom found, 

Thon king of states, thou favored ground, 
Washington, my Washington. 


Thy eastern farms of golden grain, 
Washington, my Washington, 

We praise, indeed, with loud refrain, 
Washington, my Washington. 

Here western vale and eastern plain 

In unsurpassed returns, maintain 

Thee, Eden of this vast domain, 
Washington, my Washington. 


Thy winding shores of forest grand, 
Washingtov, my Washington, 

And mines of wealth on every hand, 
Washington, my Washington. 

Lead us to sing with loving zest, 


From north to south, from east to west, 
How nobly are thy children blest, 
Washington, my Washington. 


Eternal snows thy summits crown, 
Washington, my Washington ; 
= land of —": ae tm ee ’ 
ashington, my Was ; 
These heights sublime in twilight hue, 
With raptured soul I pause to view, 
Oh, could I pay thee homage due, 
Washington, my Washington! 


———— ne 


VULGARITY FOR CHILDREN. 


Supt. W. W. Stetaon of Auburn, Me., secured, by promise of 
absolute secrecy and total immunity from any unpleasant resulta, 
reports from the school children in the largest city school of the 
number of their compsnions addicted to profane and valgar lan- 
guage, the unanimity of the results, together with the frankness 
and honesty with which the reports were made out, are convincing 
evidence of their correctness. As summarized in Superintendent 
Stetson’s annual report, the reports were as follows : 


Number reported as guilty of using profane or valgar language 
by several pupils, 10. 

Number reported as guilty of using profane or vulgar language 
by two pupils, 7. 

Number reported as guilty of using profane or vulgar language 
by one pupil, 9. 

Number reported as guilty of saying ‘‘ gosh,’’ “‘ you’re a fool,” 
‘* thunder,”’ ete., 23. 


meee 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— I understand that in some history of Napoleon there is a list 
of the personal belongings of the Emperor when he was an exile at 
St. Helena. Can any querist tell me the title of this book ? 

Bm. XE. 


— Please name sonfe of the works of Kristofer Kristofersen, the 
Norwegian novelist who has jaat died. McA. 
Pan Forpost (Oa Picket Duty), which was published last epring, 
ia the only one with which I am familiar. 


— What and where is the Stenpetees ? MADGE F. 


In Swedish Morasteen (the stone on the moor), on which the 
kings of Sweden were crowned. It wasa circular range of stones 
in the plain of Mora. The coronation stone itself was a large, 
round stone, but surrounded by twelve others of smaller size with 
wedge-shaped blocks. 


— Why was white chosen as the color of the vessels of our navy ? 
Why is it proposed to change their color ? J. 
(1) It is said that they were painted white for reasons of health 
and comfort. The traditional black absorbed heat uncomfortably. 
(2) Lead color for white has been proposed as being less conspic- 
uous, and so better adapted for service in war time. 


— Pleage give a concise account of the historic ‘‘ Gordian Knot.’’ 
G. H. MoN. 

Gordins, a peasant, being chosen king of Phrygia, dedicated his 
wagon to Jupiter, and fastened the yoke to a beam so ingeniously 
that no one could untie it. Alexander the Great was told that 
whoever undid the knot would reign over the whole East. 
** Well, then,’’ said the conqueror, |“ it is thus I perform the task ”’ ; 
and so saying, he cut the knot in twain with his sword, 330 B. C.— 
Quizzism. 


— To “Maltby”: Louis II. of Germany and Louis VII. of 
France both bore the sobriquet of Le Jeune. “M. E. W. 


— ToC. R. B.’’: In answer to your question in the JouRNAL 
of Oct. 13, regarding the northern boundary of Minnesota, I wish 
to say that the map of Minnesota in the Atlas of ’91 is correct. 
The map of the United States in this respect is wrong. The follow- 
ing is the language in substance of the earlier treaties with England 
in respect to our northern boundary, from which this ‘‘ jog’ results, 
Omitting the part of the description of the boundary to the Rainy 
Lake River, it is as follows: Through the middle of this river to 
where it empties into the Lake of the Woods, thence from the 
mouth of this river due northwest to the most northwesterly point 
of the Lake of the Woode, thence due north or south, as the case 
may be, to the 49th parallel, thence west along this parallel. When 
afterward the survey of this region was made, and our geographical 
knowledge became more accurate, it was found that the most north- 
westerly point of the Lake of the Woods was farther north than 
suppoeed, and when the northern boundary line was established, it 
was established according to existing treaties. We have gained by 
this a little patch of land perhaps 150 equare miles in all, wholly 


would be good policy, I think, to cede this back to England, thus 
straightening our northern boundary, and for various other reasons. 
The geographical survey of Minnesota by Winchel gives a full 


account of the entire subject concerning the northern boundary of 
Minnesota. N. F. D 


detached from the United States, as will be seen by the maps. It r 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Tae Caripren’s Lire or ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
Louise Patnam. Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Co. 
200 pp. Price, $1.00. 

Books of bi hy for javenile readers may be grouped into 
three classes. ere are those in which the author thinks nothing 
can interest but a story which shall be first of all amusing; those jp 
which the moral is so prominent as to cloud the subject and weary 
the attention; and those far rarer books, interesting to both old 
and young, whose authors ize the intelligence of young minds, 

d present in compact, sensible, and simple form just what will best 
give a clear and correct conception of the life, the times, and char. 
acter of the person under consideration. Such writers make history 
as entertaining as any fiction, and as they never make the mistake 
of ‘‘ writing down ’’ to their readers, their works are always in do- 
mand from the library shelves. The intelligent boy or girl of four. 
teen finds quite as much of interest in a well-written life of some 
favorite character as in the most astonishing adventures or inang 
trivialities of the average story book. 

Miss Patnam’s Life of Lincoln is euch as all thoughtfal children 
will enjoy, and one in which teachers will find excellent supplemer. 
tary reading in connection with the history of the war. Lincoln’s 
early life, the political situation of the country, and his nomination 
for the presidency occupy the first hundred pages. Then comes 
the grand four years’ record of the most difficult administration of 
government that any man in the world ever experienced, with it, 
many vital questions on which hung the life of the nation. The 
great issues of the time are mown | and tem ly explained, and 

with truth an 





By M. 
Tilustrated, 


the character of Lincoln presen d dignity, 


Wiuu1am Giumore Smms. By William. P. Trent. 
‘‘American Men of Letter Series.” Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin &4Co. Price, $1.25. 

In preparing a life of William Gilmore Simms, th» pioneer of 
literature in the South, often, alas, confounded by this generation 
with ‘‘Semmes the Pirate,’’ Professor Trent has combined the 
16les of biographer and historian, feeling that something of contem- 
poraneous Southern history was necessary to the better understand- 
ing of the character of his subject. Though a typical Southerner, 
Simms died unrecognized till too late by his native city and section, 
and it was to the North that he was largely indebted for the success 
of his writings. For more than forty years he toiled as poet, his- 
terian, and novelist, and although never touching greatness in any 
one line, and with even his most popular works fast passing out of 
remembrance, he is yet in the opinion of the best critica, a leading 
exponent of one phase of American literature. From the year 1827 
when he finally adopted the profession of letters, till the close of 
the war in which he was a stormy partisan of the South, he poured 
out an abundant stream of tales, romances, poems, and magazine 
articles, which drew attention to him as a man of real if eccentric 
genius and as of unusually varied powers. Professor 
Trent has had no easy taek in arranging a compact yet comprehen- 
sive and satisfactory biography of one whose many-sided character, 
versatility, and highly-strung temperament made him a eubject of 
peculiar difficulty to portray. Of material there has been no lack. 
Simms’ own writings, letters, magazine and newspaper articles are 
numerous, and many of his family and friends are yet alive to add 
pereonal recollections. In separating from this material what best 
adds life and interest to the picture, in commenting upon Simms’ 
misguided patriotism in ‘the mire of ante-bellam politics,’’ and in 
presenting a portion of Southern history which is but little under- 
stood, the biographer has obeyed the canons, both of good taste 
and good jadgment. The story is simply and sympathetically told, 
and presents an excellent account of one who, though his place in 
American literature is not high, is yet nobly worthy, jadged 
by ie motives and life work to be counted among American men 
of letters. 


A Hanpsook or PractricaAt AsTRONOMY FOR UNI- 
VERSITY STUDENTS AND ENGINEERS. By W. W. Campbell. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. : The Register Pablishing Company. 166 pp. 
9x6 inches. Price, $1.50. 

This work, by the Astronomer of the Lick Observatory, and 
sometime instructor of Astronomy at the University of Michigan, 
covers the ground which every student of practical astronomy must 
needs go over in a comprehensive fashion. The subjects! are treated 
in a way beat suited toa atudent’s needs. Beginning with the heav- 
ens as the celestial sphere and time, the mathematical aspects of 
the study are carefully and thoroughly treated. The descriptions 
and instructions concerning the important instruments, the meas- 
uring instruments, sextant, transit instrument, zenith telescope, a:- 
tronomical azimuth, equatorial, and the like follow. The appen- 
dices consist ef hints on computing, the combination and comparison 
of observations, objects for the telescope, Palcora refraction tables, 
and mean refractions, and reductions to the meridian, and to 
elongation, 


Taxation AND Worx. By Edward Atkinson. New 
York: G. P, Patnam’s Sons. 296 pp. . 
Under this head Mr. Edward Atkinson has collected a series of 

treatises on the tariff and the currency, which appeared originally 

in the leading independent papers of Boston and New York. 

They discuss, from the standpoint of the trained student of econo 

nomic facts, who is filled with a glowing hatred of the McKinley 

Tariff Act, the various phases of taxation, revenue, protection, (ar 

iff reform, free trade, wages, trade, and the silver question. What- 

ever may be one's views of Mr. Atkinson’s conclusions, these 000- 

clusions are supported by arguments, and illustrated by facts which 

every intelligent citizen, who wishes to be independent, which i# 

simply knowing why he is @ perty man, must consider, and either 

ceete refate, or overcome by carrying the argument to 4 higher 


Worpswortn’s Preraces AND Essays ON POETRY. 
Edited by A. J. George. Boston: D. C, Heath & Company: 
120 pp. Price, 55 cents. . f 
The name of Mr. George will long be associated with that 0 





Wordsworth, in the minds of all who are trying to give pupils 9 
introduction to the beauties of the great English poet of thiscentury: 





Rick’s Natural History Object Lessons. 


information on Plants and their products i ee 
uses, and gives specimen lessons. Pyrully iltustratsa - - yt 


Leaves and Flowers. 
unconscious to conscious obs 
thought. Treats of Leaves, L 


Gradually leads the reader from 
ervation, from indefinite to definite 


eaf Buds, and Flowers. 25 cts. 

Naeere Seeetes for Young Readers. Aims to let the 
es see that there is something beautiful and interesting even 

n the most common things about us. : - - 25 cts 





D, C, HEATH & CO,, Publishers, 


_D. G. Heath & Co.’s Books 


———, 


= 

on Elementary Science. 
Wrights Seaside and Wayside Series. Charming 
books on Natural History, graded so that the youngest can — 

the first book himself, while the eldest will not find the hig 
books too childish. Bees 
No. 1, for children from 3 to 8 years, treats of Crabs. Wasp*, 0°.’ 
Spiders, and Uniyalve Mollusks. ; . cts. 


No 2 describes the Ants, Flies, Beetles, and Star Fishes, irds 
No. 3, forchildren 6 to 12 years, introduces some odd Plants, ee. 








No. 4 takes up the 
her inhabitants. 


os § Boston, New York, 


and Fish : ° : - ot 
geological story of the Earth and the isto 


Chicago. 
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His editions of selected poems, the Prelude, and now of these : : 7“ = @_—i“_i_ _ ————_——— 
selections, in which Wordeworth offers the wactiti *8@ prose into the complexities of insect life have made him a f, t an- 
pootry, both in general and as exemplified in his own work. cig’ | toT#tY among naturalists. Unlike many scientists he is am cacy oni ILLINOIS SCHOOLMASTERS. 
deep, warm familiarity with the poct’s works, and a a a ret — and possesses the happy faculty of interesting real 
oughly quetienene for | tite is an excellent edition, | of Nature is rs Ke pr alg _—e om The Beauties} The ontama meeting of the Schoolmasters’ Club of Illinois was 
which it te 2 to have ae good, of the prose writings with marvels of the sea, the sky, the rire th “6 gg T then? | held at Bloomington, October 14 and 15, in the office of the county 
a we — ae soquaintance in order to fally com- | teries of slant aud entesal life. The moma pcm eee port superintendent of schools, J. A. Miller. The attendance was good, 
poetry phenomena are explained in a simple and delightful way which at|®°™¢ sixty or seventy of the leading teachers of the state were 
Tse Fattow Frevp. Holiday Gift Book. Poem by A ‘oa The velame is profusely illustrated | present. Among others we recall William Jenkins, superintendent 
Julia C. R. Dorr. Illustrated by Zalma De I, Stecle, ut ie one eae parte of the world and is a model of | of the Illinois school exhibit at Chicago, Pres. John W. Cook, 
Lee Pacey = Price, $3.00, , Dr. Chas. A. MeMurry, Professors McCormick, Reeder, Metcalf, 
m..*. pee ty cama aed in y web gp mat % by no| THE Discovery or AMERICA BY CaRIsTOPHER Co- Colton, Felmley, and Manchester of Normal; Professors Krohn 
beloved of bees, birds, and children, and rich in studies of aero Bese bs tear cd -—* _ Wilkesbarre, Pa.: Robert | #24 Barton of the University of Illinois; Superintendents Van- 
ral world. Mrs. Dorr’s verses are thoroughly poetic, and the ex-| This cll tas ee: at yoy 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. | petten of Bloomington, Barton of Champaign, Gastman of Decatur, 
quisite drewinge of her denghter are in entire | ony with the | the literature eee 0 tel ye fr A der erg hag Ae Steele of Galesburg, Cleland of Pontiac, Franklin of Delavan, 
aay! | Sobuiten of high etches are ar in —, for the benefit of the busy ‘many who have only ine oor > brief Bardwell of Canton, Beede of Mendota, Owens of Clinton, Dixon 
commended to those who enj 2 yr: fae ag of the beantifal poet og k.. fae oe ont in brief form, not only of the| °f Lacon, and Moore of Beardstown; Principals Grant, Barnhart 
with the beautiful in thought. pred which ob » a odo 7 4 ——— beth ~-4 and LA knowl-| Kammann, O'Brien, Vandervoot, and Professors Fairley and Man- 
__ b 1DLity, 18 an ex- f Peori 
cellent essay, accurate i 1 ae K-| warren, of Peoria. 
Our Littte Men anp Women. Tllustrated Stories | the work of one who "would haus Chas of ‘Coltmabas bint At the informal session on Friday evening the report of the com- 
and Foes oa Readers. Boston: D. Lothrop Com- | in the list of saints, in letters of living fire. mittee appointed at the last eeseion to formulate the views of the 
pany. Price, $1.20. club on the subject of “ Teaching Patriotiem in the Pablio Schools” 
" bh h : . J g Patriotiem in t io Schools 
The D — ce Syme tor er the line of children’s Tom Pavu.Lpina. By Brander Matthews. New York :|as brought out in the able paper of Prof. Barton and the ensui 
books for youngest read onderfol extent, each volume iz- Century Co. Cloth ng 
sued bring, if possible, more beautiful, more dainty and attrastive Thi _ % mg Pog age fell Illustrated. ‘ ‘ discussion at that meeting was presented by Dr. MoMurry for the 
tban the last. The bound volume of the favorite magazine, Our | 1... ln Si. Nicholas nae a Pry in hen committee. This report was thoroughly discussed and adopted 
1 Sana ae senna we wap ee on. book form. Pauline with her “ cat ranch,’’ Unole Dick, the boy without an opposing vote and is as follows: 
which pape dmirably suited to little folks jast beginning a t ~ we ~- his hair on papers, and the pathetic figure of little} 1. Whereas there is a disposition on the part of American citizens 
tbemele a Be Menace Scoala scen [ra a intent the hao Tom. |to agit ome dali,» duehags of which oun elone eure ihe 
Jack Buanetow’s Trex Mowras’ Senvioe. By Matia| are Gouesrn Momo ars... 6, th dene comcionay ond mothednly, th eliotn in hn hives 
MelIntosh Cox. Boston: D. Lothrop Co. Price, $1.25. = OMPLET = USI0 KADER for High and Normal those civic virtues that were the pride of our early national life. 
Jack Brereton’s father on going to the war, musters him into the Schools, Academies, and Seminaries, by Charles E. Whitney, con-| 2. The disposition of citizens in general to avoid jury service; 
Home Regiment for three months’ service. How nobly Jack keeps | ‘55 ® large variety of part songs, anthems, patriotic songs, hymns, | attendance at primaries and at the polls on election day; the dis- 
his trust as the support and comfort of the family through the try- | &t-» #dapted to the needs of schools. Forty-eight pages are devoted | regard of local interests of @ public nature; the dangers arising 
ing = = is to " bs agen de a yd and oy Lae See anak cheeniens oak SS ferry dyson from the presence of a rapidly increasing population not in sympa- 
which will at once win approbation o young folks. ere + rom 























, v ) se a heel thy with American institutions; the tendency to divorce politics 

are a dozen illustrations by Mente. oreign and American composers have been made with great care,| from morals, are some of the considerations that render the teach- 
pane and many of the compositions have never before been published. ing of patriotiam an imperative duty. 

ELEMENTS OF GERMAN SyNnTAX wits SpEcrAL Rerer- | Bo#ton: D. C. Heath & Co. Boards, 8 cents. 


8. By the term patriotism, as used by the committee, is meant an 
ENCE TO Prose Composition. By H. C. G, von Jageman,| Tue ApmIRAL’s CaRAvAN, a charming holiday book | intelligent love of country. The committee desire to include under 
New York: Henry Holt & Company. 170 pp. Price, 80c. for smallest boys and girls, by Charlee E Carryal, is reprinted thie term, a love for home; for familiar localities, including nat- 
Daring the three years Professor von Jageman has been at Har-|from St. Nicholas. The scene is laid in Dreamland, and the adven-' Ul features such as hills, valleys, plains, etc. ; for local institu- 
vard, he has come to rank, not only as the strongest member of |tures of pretty Dorothy, the wooden Admiral, and the camel who , i°® including the sohool, the church, the town, or city ; —— 
the German department at Cambridge, but as one of the strongest | was fed on glue are such as will greatly interest the little ones. | °*8*® and nation and its great men; as well as a love gaa ped 
students of the German language in this country. There is per-| The volume is daintily illustrated by Birch, and has an illuminated | mstitations which make onr country unique and which carry so 
haps no one well kcown in professional circles, from whom the study | cover. New York: The Centary Co. Price, $1 50. much of blessing and hope to our = people and to the wor # 
of German in America has more to hope. To the unimpeachable, . . 4. The committee offers the following suggestions as tending 
thorough accuracy of the German blood and training he has added, Mrs. Dives’ JEWELS is a new ocean romance by | toward a solution of this important and difficult problem : (a) —~ 
as viry few Germans are able to do, analmost American genius for| W. Clark Russell. Its subject is the robbery and subsequent re-| fort should be made yey the yo ro na a a aay " 
f adaptation and appreciation of the needs peculiar to young America | covery of a £22,000 diamond necklace on a voyage from Australia hood, in its Reography and peeps aa a ye li oe “) 
when nndertaking a foreign tongue. This volume is prepared with |to England. New York: Harper & Brothers. Paper, 50 cents, | Women who have distinguis emseives Dy PUblic Service. 
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portant characteristics of German syntax from the point of view o ° ‘ Se gh ; that 
t the English language.” It will be followed shortly, the publishers THe Youne BoaTMAN OF PINE POINT is a new story more particularly the period since 1860, the > ore 5 ha 
F i iti A for boys from the prolific pen of Horatio Alger, Jr. It has the| it has contribuced to our national life, farnish rich and interesting 
announce, by materials for prose compositions. The appendix con- | for boys tf: proliic pep . ’ : ‘al f . ts neoded love fee the etete. (¢) A like 
Ly) tains eight pages of the most common adjectives, participles, aud usual variety of stirring incidents which boys of a certain age | material for arousing a much needed love fo 4 ; 
r- be irine in Ge structions different from the En. |80 much enjoy. Philadelphia: Pena Pab. Co. Cloth. Illustrated | interest in our national life should be awakened by the use of our 

verba, requiring in German con ons Seres a best biographies and by a vivid portrayal of the great struggle 
1 glish. Every instructor in German will find this volame an indis-| = Ts" well-known insurance agency of John C. Page, 20| and epochs through which the country has passed by inspiring 
4 pensable aid to composition work. Kilby St., Boston, presents as a Columbian souvenir, Irving’s Life | patriotic songs, by the fitting celebration of memorial days, by flag 
Fl and First Voyage of Columbus, in an attractive 12x 9 volume, finely | salutes and exercises, and by the use of choice extracts from our 
ALASKANA, OR ALASKA IN DESORIPTIVE AND LEGEND. printed and having a number of the most authentic portraits avd | great orators and poets for declamation and reading. 
. ARY PoEms. By Prof. Bushrod W. James, A.M., M.D.| other illustrations. The frontispiece is a full page view of the J. W. Cook, 

or see a Porter & scageg nie a Witaatend. it house in which Columbus is said to have lived. a 2 — Committee. 
rofessor James, a member of a large number of historical, aci- o RY, 

4 entific, and medical societies, has already written several magazine Professor Fairley of Peoria, Dr. McMurry of Normal, Profeasor 
. articles upon Alaska which have been well received. This work in Krohn a the State University, and Superintendent Van Petten of 
p. verse on Alaskan legends, ethnology, customs, and scenery, is the BOOKS RECEIVED. Normal made excellent speeches in support of the report. 

firet one of its style yet published. The measure of the poetry is Hale: price, 40 cents. Boston:| The second topic was ‘‘ Concentration or Concentration of Stud- 
id that of ‘“ Hiawatha,’’ but each chapter is distinct in itself and inde- Stories tor Children; by Lacretis P, Hale; price, . ‘| ies’? as used by the Herbartians. Dr. MoMurry received the closest 
a, —- of the others. bys vie Cam oy 8 er ieee Thoughts for Men; arranged by Rose Porter.“ Up and Down attention to a number of o_o pertaining . eg om 
at gecumb,”’ the “Legend of Yeh e Glacier stiokeen | the House; by Anna Warner. — The Baby’s Journal: . Alles! fH» stated that history first an en science are the branc 
ad River,’ ‘The Ow},”? and “ The Raven.” Besides these, are Bray.—Our Elder Brother; by Bares . ne Aunt Liety io? around which all others concenter and amplified with a wealth of 
a shorter poems describing the grandeur of the Muir Glacier, the York: ine BD So Mandoiph & Co a ee eee , illustration, certainly tending strongly to his theory. The speaker 
of huntirg of the Pribylov seale, the weird rites of the vs _— , -tk.. and Flowers; by Mary A. Spear; price, 30cts Boston: D. | wag kept on his feet the — of the —— aa a 

. Py * . ® A : a o . 
: Se cee tenn? emeeiions 000 consamaniy Ota, poe ane 0m ene C. Heath & Co. ether with A Ballad of the Boston Tea-Party and | tions, anewering br yrs Se Pana ie ame tae end 
ol directly from photographs. The book is very handsomely boun al A Tea of Bunker Hill Battle; by Oliver Wendell | absolute honesty of his thinking appealed _—v A foe 
As and printed, Rey cuaies $1 50) — In the Levant (2 vols. ; by Charles Dudley | agreed that the subject merited further consideration, pumber 
n- — Warner; price, mee. Bosken: he bag 5 tes 50 conte of new —- were ——. the nent mesting will be on the 
d ergencies; by G. G. »MD; ’ . H t no a L , 
“ Tue RiverPark ReBecion. By Homer Greene. New| Accidents and Kierze si M.| = eral Paes. ia Bloomington. This will be also 
ro York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. Cloth, Illustrated. Price, pe The Grammar of Wood eal by Walter E. Degerdon; price, 60cts peel on i 
Mr. Homer Greene’s name is familiar to the readers of the | New York: Macmillan ; ; ’ a t 4 4 neefessor of chology and ped- 
’ ° r ; by Henry B. Carrington; price, 75 cents. Dr. hn, the recently elected professo psy 4 

Youth’s Companion, where this story first appeared He once spent| ,, Columns Ley eA Ry md ys. : wee tateaie Mf Lilisols, waa introduced to the elub by the 
Ww he ee ot es ER dk “ee 7 py ony a eens Cy eR. RD. Rpetay Seer president and responded most happily. The club most heartily 
the events of this lively and fascinating story are based upon inci-| milton, Bradley Co. : pe the professor to his new field. 

dents which ocearred during bis school life at that time. 4 The Kaliow ¥ield; Vous Undersround Jeureer: by Th erent Lock - "Predheat Cook of Normal is president of the club and J. A, 

Baron Trump’s Marvell 
is f witgrehed silky Apr y oben get 4 pend: bre — wood ; price, $2.00 —— A bie 3 —— Errant; by Oliver Optic; | wee voer is wecretary and treasurer. J, A. MERCER. 
re 0 ¢ 4 : ard. ot “eg 

“4 vane b Cedi a ieuur seuliets paar ree ee ren aes vithmetie ; by MLA. Balley; price, 35 cts. New Peoria, Illinois. 
~ Ww varite aud First Weones ot Christopher Columbus, Illustrated. Bos- _—__—_— — 

Tue Beauties or Naturk AND THE WONDERS OF THE) ton: J A. Hearn & Oo. ‘ a 
ar- iden; by Mrs. Evelyn Raymond; price, $1 25. ° OE found the 
ate beh. WE Live In. By Sir —~ setters. New York : i , ty + Canon; by Anna Chapin Ray; price, $1.25. Pi. Sure L Te on “ = - cane _ a 

. acmillan & Co. Illustrated, price, $1.50. York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. ournal o 4 

oh No name estan i ticker on that of the world’s ecientific investi- 7 Cigale Chez Ses Fourmis arith Basieh Notes by Alphonse N. | other educational paper I have ever t aken.’ 
is gators than that of Sir John Lubbock, whose exhaustive researches , Van Dael!; price, 25 cents. Boston: & : —_—__—— 
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oo ee : y , . them an additional burden, they 
ton f > ling in the swdject-matter placed before a Ray ERK 
” The child who is to learn to read has before him, in ~ ~ pore | : i | on ‘tae it stimulus and help toward mastering the technical difficulties 
. . . . nN S J . 
‘- wechnnleataa Seeumteeh Gunewiie’ £8" Oe dene nod po sshltaney, | with which they have to cope. ee series has been com- 
my task. He must now learn to get words and ee, eee Saree 7 By the time the Fourth Reader of the Stickney ag pit ‘tantiall 
sa printed forms, and to get them quickly and clearly. uthful | pleted, this technical process may be said to have been su rf — "th 
= This is something so artificial and naturally so cramping to yo ’ 1 accordingly at this stage our Fifth Reader comes along wit! 
i Siaiieal t care is necessary to preserve the | completed, and a ning?) ‘ce pieces, introduces the children,—their 
enthusiasm and vivacity that the utmost cé ‘ceedingly important | its unequaled collection of choice pieces, it 1 cultivate and broaden 
child’s mind from stiffening and warping. It is eid a fier em to | minds still fresh and ardent,—to matter which will - ype yer — 
i : &. > sna ai : . P ¢ r rex r oO JOOKS, Pe , 
rad that the ideas pemmented 23 Gna-cage a a a ke child is doubled, | and so opens a way to the intelligent and happy reading ¢ k ’ 
di make an effort to grasp them. Otherwise ws lete recovery | magazines, and the literature of the world. eer ee ee 
bees, and the spring of his mental faculties bent beyond come sg The | ‘It will be seen from this brief statement that the etic 0d wre ke 
a} This is the principle of the lower Readers of the regen Bev pe natu- | based on a philosophical theory which needs only an explanation to ma 
inde ° 4 " » ohi $ > Holic Py . i ° : nse. 
Ee av jiect natter.ts: progressively —_ = oe oA pant instead of | it accepted by all. It is simply common sense 
ry ot rally and easily, This insures their interest ; and conseq , 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


11-12: Ohio Tri-County Association ; Orrville. 
12: Worcester County, Mass. ; Fitchbarg. 

i4-18: Dauphin County, Pa. ; Harrisbarg. 

14-18: Jefferson County, Pa. ; Brookville. 

14-18: Lancaster County, Pa ; Lancaster. 

14-18: Huntingdon County, Pa.; Hantivgdon. 
14-18: Tioga County, Pa. ; Wellsboro. 

14-18: Northampton Cuunty, Pa.; So. Bethlehem. 
14-18: Lebanon County, Pa.; Leb:non. 

14-18: Franklin County, Pa. ; Chambersbarg. 

16: Teachers’ Institate; Patnam, Conn. 

21-25: Washington County, Pa ; Was-ing‘on. 
21-25: Adams County, Pa.; Gettysburg. 

21-25: York County, Pa.; York. . 

21-25: Armstrong County, Pa.; Kittanning. 
21-25: Greene County, Pa.; Waynesbarg. 

Nov. 21-25: Juniata County, Pa.; Mifflintowa. 

Nov. 21-25: Lawrense County, Pa.; New Castle. 

Nov. 21-25: M-fflin County, Pa.; Lewistown. 

Nov. 21-25: Pike County, Pa. ; Matamoras. 

Nov. 21-25: Snyder County, Pa.; Middleburg. ; 
Nov. 24-25: Ohio Valley Interstate Teachers; Huntington, W. Va. 
Nov. 25-26: Massachusetts State Assoc. ; Springfield. 
Dec. 5-10: Boston Teachers’ Bazaar. 

Deo, 27-29: Iowa Association; Cedar Rapids. 

Dec. 27-29: Illinois Association ; Springfield. 

Deo, 29-31: Maine Pedagogical Society ; Lawiston. 
Feb. 21, 22, 23: Dapt. of Superintendence, N. E. A.; Boston. 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov 

Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


COLORADO. 


Nearly all of the schools of the state observed Colambas Day 
with appropriate exercises. The Denver dailies devoted several 
pages each to accounts of the celebration throughont the state. 
Elaborate programs were presented by the schools of Denver, 
Paeblo, Aspen, Cafion City, and other cities. 

President Allston Ellis of the Agricaltural College is very ill 
with typhoid fever. 

The executive committee of the State Teachers’ Association held 
a meeting recently in Denver and arranged the program for the 
December meeting of the association. 

H. E. Smith, principal of the South Cafion schools has resigned 
and will devote his time to his mining interests. 

Jennie M Joslin of the Harvard Annex has been elected teacher 
of the high achool at Trinidad 

Prof. I. C. Dennett, for many years professor of Latin in the 
state university died at hie home in Boulder, Oct. 14. 

State Superintendent Coy has iseued circular number 2, concern- 
ing work at the World’s Fair, In the circular he requests coucty 
and city superintendents, and al! engaged in preparing contribu- 
tions to Colorado’s exhibit. to prepare photographs of school baild- 
ings, recitation rooms, laboratories, etc., to be forwarded to 
Chicago. 

A model of the first schoolhouse erected in Colorado will be sent 
to the World’s Fair. It was erected in 1862 in Boulder county by 
David Nichols, the People’s Party candidate for governor. 

Aspen employs twenty-two teachers and a superintendent. Of 
these, seventeen receive $80 per month, four $100 per month, one 

$125 and the superintendent $200. 
ILLINOIS, 
State Editor, J. A. MBROER, Peorsa. 

Two of the new buildings in Peoria are now in use. The new 
Greeley School will be ready by Jan. 1. It will be a first-class 
school buildisg; the best in the city. 

Prof. H. L. Boltwood of the Evanston Township High School 
got through qaarantine with his company of students and arrived 
at home in time for work. 

Prof. F. T, Oldt, for many years enperintendent of the Lanark 
schools and at one time Lemoocratic candidate for + tate superintend- 
ent of public instruction, has gone to Green Bay, Wis., to superin- 
tend the schools of that city. 

Prof. D. K. Dodge of Colambia College has been elected to the 
chair of English literatare in the University of Illinois, Catherine 


Merrill of Harvard is assistant professor of literatare. E. R. Hall 
of Dartmouth is professor of athletics. Y 

County Superintendent Foster, Livingston County, was married, 
Sept. 3, to Miss Ida Peart of the Pontiac High School. 

The annual catalogue of the Washington State Normal Sehool at 
Ellensburgh contains, among other good things, the inauguratory 
address of Prof. E. C. Hewett of Illinois, delivered at the opening 
of the school, Sept. 15,1891. B. F. Barge, for many years euper- 
interdent of schools at Genereo, is the principal. The first gradu- 
ating exercises held were on Jane 15, 1892. 

The annul report of the Decatur schodls makes a good showing. 
Send to Supt. E. A. Gastman for a copy, if interested. 

The stats department has issued a circular relating to reports of 
echool cfficers. Superintendent Raab in this circular puts the two 
pertinent questions: (1) What «fforta do the school directors of 
your county meke toward securing the cleanliness and ornamenta- 
tion of the schonlhouses and grounds, and the health and comfort 
of the children ? (2) What means do you expect to employ in 
accomplishing the above-named ends ? ont) 

Columbus Day was universally observed in Illinois by the schoole. 

The Princeton Township High School begins its second year 
ander the administration of Principal Metcalf with excellent 
prospects. . 

The convention of institute workers held at the capitol Jane 1 
and 2, under the direction of Superintendent Raab, was largely 
attended, and the influence of the work done has been felt in the 
county institutes already held. Mrs. Nora Smith Crawley, county 
superintendent of Douglas, acted as secretary. 

Principal Kammann of the Douglas School, Peoria, attended the 
meeting of the Southern Illinois Teachers’ Association at Kast St. 
Louis, and is my aathority in reporting a most excellent meeting. 
Hon. James P. Slade, the city superintendent, was an admirable 
host, the attendance large, the program practical and inspiring, and 
Pres. M. N. McCartney of Mound City prompt and felicitous in bia 
administration. Mrs. H. M. Smith of Mound City was the secre- 
tary. The officers for the next year are Prof. C. L. Manners of 
East St. Louis, president, and Mise Lou Nichols of Car'yle, secre- 
tary. The next meeting will be held in Effingham. Among the 
prominent speakers may be named Hon. Henry Raab, Pres. John 
Hall, ard J. N. Patrick of St. Louis. Evst St. Louis is a rapidly 
growing city, and the echools are keeping pace with ita growth. 

The Illinois State Teachers’ Association will hold its annual ses- 
sion at Springfield, in the Capitol, Dec. 27 to 29. The following is 
the outline of the program of the general association, farnished by 
Geo. F. Miner, chairman of the executive committee : 

Tuesday Evening.—President’s Address, Geo. H. Shawhan of Cham 
pelee. en of the World’s Fair Work,” by William Jenkins, 

+ or cow a. m —Teaching of History: (1) ‘‘Aims and Purposes,” 
by H. D. Updike, Bellvilie; (2) *‘Subject Matter,” by Emily Rice, 
Cook County Normal; (3) ‘* Method,” My George Selby, Pittsfield. 

Wednesday Evening.—‘ Education in its Relation to the Social aud 
Economics Conditions of the ,Times,” by Dr. James MacAlister of 


Philadelphia, 
Thursday, a. m.—*' Mental Power Rather tban Knowledge the Chief 
Ones of instruction,” by W. T. Gooden of Pana, and A. R. Sabin 
of Chicago, 

Thursday Evening.—Address by Rabbi Hirsch of Chicago. 


IOWA. 
State Editor, ORION C. SOOTT, Oskaloosa, 

Miss Alice C. King a graduate of Oneonta State Normal School 
New York is the supervisor of the training school department es 
tablished this year in the State Normal School at Cedar Falls. 

Osage enrolled this fall 550 pupils in the public schools, the 
greatest enrollment ever bad. 

Supt. H. E. Kraiz has been endorsed by the Sioux City school 
board in a substantial manner, that is by an election for two years 
at an annual salary of $2500 

Mr. H. B. Hayden of Paris, Lil., is the principal of the Marshall- 
town High School. 

The Sioux City corps of teachers numbers 140, the greatest 
number under one supervision in Iowa. 

The Central Iowa Schoolmasters’ Round Table meets in Marshall- 
town Friday and Saturday, Oct. 14 and 15. 

Miss Florabel Patterson last year purened a special course of 
study in Koglish and history in Ann Arbor (Mich) State Univers. 
ity. She is this year principal of of the preparatory department of 
Penn College. 





Ex County Supt. Miss Lottie Granger of Page cvunty, also ex- 





president of of the Iowa Stute Teachers’ Association, bas entered 
Des Moines College. It is said she will stady and later practice 


Mizs Florine ro ag of Chicago is the special teacher of music 
in the Atlantic schoo 

In Des Moines, Sept. 11, wedding bells rang the union of County 
Supt. J. H. Richard of Hamilton county and Miss May Pringle of 
Webster City. 

Mr. S. F. Ball of Danville takes charge of the Colambua; City 


schools. 

Mr. I. J. Cowan of Olin and Mies Gertrude Herrick of Des 
Moines were united in meanings Ang. Xe 1892, 

The Iowa State Teachers’ will hold its annual mae t- 
ing in Cedar Rapids, Des. 27, 28, 29. 

Mr. L. L. Summers is teacher or supervisor of drawing 
in the schools of Oskaloosa, Albia, Grinnell, and Fai:field. He igs 
enthusiastic and with it a fine instructor. 

The manual training idea in public schools has strack northern 
Iowa. Among others the Mason City school board is investigating 
and for that purpose City Supt. Wilcox, Jadge Cummings, of the 
board, and County Supt. Sale recently made a visit to the Minneap- 
olis Manual Training School. 

NEW JERSEY. 
State £ditor, J. D. DILLINGHAM, Thoms River. 

The recent action of the board of education in the city of Passaic 
in favor of the erection of a new building for manual training pur- 
poses is meeting with much disapproval among the poorer tax pay- 
ers who claim that the primary accommodations are iasafficient, and 
ter 3 the money ought to be epent for the erection of a new primary 
building. 

The Belvedere Schools are making a number of new departures 
under the new priacipalship of Mr. C. W. Banks. He has organ- 
iz:d a teachers’ association with monthly meetings and eecured the 
adoption of a course of study by the school trustees. 

The Atlantic City Board of Education have just elected Wm. B. 
Londenslager as Superintendent of City Schools to succeed C. J. 
Adams whose term has expired. 

Asbury Park schools are overcrowded, and two outside rooms 
are utilized for achool purposes. Music has been added to the 
course of study, and the trustees are looking around for a compe- 
tent supervisor. 

Greek-letter fraternities are not allowed at Princeton College,and 
the recent diacovery of one there has filled the faculty with indig- 
nation. The new Alexander Commencement Hall with seating 
capacity for 1800 is rising rapidly. The new dormitory, Brown 
Hall, with accommodations for 100 students has been formally 
opened. The twin houses of Clid and Whig Halle which are of 
the Grecian style of architecture are almost completed. There are 
three additions to the seminary faculty. 

The Board of Education of Newark have invited a number of 
specialiets to examine, without cost to the city, the eyes of the schoo! 
children ‘: with the view of determining the existence of errors of re- 
fraction and also of color blindness among them.’”’ These special- 
ists will examine the eyes of the pupils in the lowest grade of the 
grammar schools. It is expected that the observation will cover a 
period of four years. 


KANSAS, 


Superintendent Minnich of Hutchinson resigned recently to ac- 
cept a larger salary in some amalier city in Ohio. One of the high 
school teachers has been elected to the Hutchinson superintendency. 

The State Normal has sold nearly a thousand course tickets for a 
series of evening entertainments. 

The two county high schools established ander the general statute 
are doing well. Atchinson county and Dickenson county should be 
taken aa examples for other countiee. 

The Kansas Academy of Sciences recently had a very interest- 
ing and profitable meeting at Atchison. The next annua! session 
is at Emporia 

The State University is making a reputation on the work of its 
football team. Several glorious victories are reported thus far and 
no defeats. 

Wa. Hawley Smith, author of Evolution of Dodd is on the pro- 
gram et Parsons, and Ignatius Donnelly at Phillipsbarg for Toanks- 
giving time. Hutchinson, Howard, and Janction City are offering 
attractions at the same time. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


— The Teachr: ‘ What are the principal pro- 
ducts of Ireland ?’’ The Smart Scholar; ‘ Ta- 
ters and agitators.’’— Kate Field’s Washington, 





ImPORTANT.— When visitin 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
at the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 


tral ~—— 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
upwards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
a.l Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first class hotel in the city. 


New York City,| Comprising a 


subjects. 


— Judge: “If you wish to get along well in the 
world you must aim high.’’ Uncle Mose; ‘*Ya-aa, 
sah; ya-as, it am allus de plamp pullets dat roost 
on de top bahs, sah,’’"—New York Herald. 

Mrs. WINSLOW'S “SOOTHING SYRUP” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect succes. It, 
soothes the child, softens the Game, allays all Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhwa, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 
gists in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for Mre. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, Twenty-five 
cents a bottle, 


By LEONARD 
Assistant 
burgh. 





onstrator 

—‘*Mamma, may we play at keeping a store in 
bere?’’ “Yes; but you must be very, very 
quiet.’’ ‘‘ Well.”’ said wise Tommy. ‘‘ we'll pre- 
tend we don’t advertise,”’—Art in Adve tising. 

-—% have been a sufferer from catarrh for years. 
Haviog tried a number of remedies advertised as 
‘gure cures’’ without obtaining any relief, I had 
resolved never to take any other patent medicines, 
when a friend advised me to try Ely’s Cream Balm. 
I did so with great reluctance, but can now testify 
that after using it for six weeks I believe myself 
cared. It is a most agreeable remedy—an invalu- 
able Balm, — Joseph Stewart, 624 Grand Avenne, 
Brooklyn, 





A NEW BOOK BY DR. 
THE INSTITUTES OF EDUCATION. 


LAURIE, author of ‘“ Occasional Addresses on Educational 


A HISTORY OF EARLY ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


By the Rev. Srorprorp A. BROOKE. 
Bryce’s “‘ American Commonwealth.” 


CHEMICAL THEORY FOR BEGINNERS. 


16mo. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON PLANE 


By E. W. Hosson, Sc.D., and C. M. Jessop, M.A. 
NATURE SER/ES. 
Lectures delivered in the Sunimer School of Art and Sci i 
‘ . : cience, Uni- 

versity Hall, Edinburgh. By HENRY DE VaRIGNY, D.Sc., Sen. 

of the Society de Biologie. 


MODERN VIEWS OF ELECTRICITY. 


By OLIver J. LopGe, D.Sc., LL.D. F.R.S., Prof Bass 
University College, Liverpool. ’ New Pt mead of Physics, 


*.* Macmillan & Co. respectfully call the attention of teachers 


Creek Language and Literature, Latin Lan 


Ss. Ss. LAURIE. 


Rational Introduction to Psychology. By Dr. S. S. 
Fust Ready. 


Large 12mo. Uniform with | 


Dossin, Ph. D., and JAMES WALKER, Ph. D. Sc., 
in the Chemistry Department, University of Edin- 
7° cents. 


TRIGONOMETRY. 
16mo. $1.25. 


NEW VOLUMES. 
EXPERIMENTAL EVOLUTION. 





| 


in the Paris Museum d’Histoire Naturelle, Member 
12mo, cloth. $1.50, 





I2mo. $2.00. 


logues of Books in the 
guage and Literature, 


Being Selections from Book I. of “ The Gallic War. 
Beginners. 
G. 
American Grammars, edited by S. G. AsHMoRE, L.H.D., Pro 
fessor of Latin, Union College, Schenectady, N.Y. 18mo, 40 cts: 


and others interested in Education 
Sollowing departments of study: 


guage and Literature, German Language and Literature, French Lan- 
aa . English Language and Literature, Mathematics and Science. spr 
tese Stparate Catalogues, if applicants will specify which they 


MACMILLAN & CO, 





MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


INTRODUCTORY MODERN GEOMETRY OF THE 


POINT, RAY, AND CIRCLE. 


By Wituiam B. SMITH, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics in 
Missouri State University, Columbia, Mo. 
Now Ready. 


MACIMILLAN’S SHORTER LATIN COURSE. 
By A. M. Cook, M.A. A Book for Beginners in Latin, with Ex- 
ercises of Gradually Increasing Difficulty, and Easy Passages 
for Translations. 


Part I., 75 cents. 


Complete Edition, $1.10. Shortly. 


AMERICAN EDITION. 


Revised, and Adapted to American Schools by James C. EGBERT, 
Ph.D., Instructor of Latin in Columbia College. 
Now Ready. 

PRINCIPLES OF ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 
By NATHAN F. Duputs, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Mathematics in 
Queen’s College, Kingston, Canada. 12mo, $1.10. Mow Ready 


18mo, 40 Cts. 


CAESAR—THE INVASION OF BRITAIN. 


Selections from Books IV. and V. of “The Gallic War,” adapted 
for the Use of Beginners. 
cises. 
FIELD, M.A. Revised, with References to American Gram- 
mars, by S. G. ASHMORE, L.H.D., Professor of Latin, Union 
College, Schenectady, N. Y. 


With Notes, Vocabulary, and Exer- 


18mo, 40 cts. By W. Wetcu, M.A., and C. G. Dur- 


CAESAR—THE HELVETIAN WAR. 

Adapted for 
With Exercises. By W. Wetcu, M.A., and C. 
DuFFIgELD, M.A. American Edition, with References to 


to their separate Cata 


require, will be sent free by mail to an ty address. 


112 Fourth Av., New York. 
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NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE, 

The teachers’ fairs (conventions) are bein 
in each of the sixteen counties an sone one 

The next meeting of the Maine P. ical 
Society will be held at Lewiston, Dec. 29-3]. 

Two Gardiner teachers have recently bought 
pianos for their schoo!rooms, paying the price them- 
selves with little help from pupils. 

Columbas Day was observed from the rural 
school to the college throughout the state. The 
seating of 4,000 Lewiston pupils in City Hall, and 
pe marching on the street was an impressive 
sight. 

The next meeting of the Maine Pedagogical 
ciety will be held at Lewiston, Dec. 20-31 wij 

The teachers of South Aroostook met in con- 
vention at Houlton on Friday, Ost. 21. The 
morning sesion opened with Professor Felch of 
ths Normal Department of Ricker Institute as 
presiding officer. Mr. Felch in his opening ad- 
dress alluded very appropriately to the national 
holiday and its significance to teachers. The reg- 
ular program was as follows; ‘*What Can We 
Do to Make Our Next Term’s Work Better than 
the Last ?’’ discussion by A. M. Thomas, Mies 
Lou Marston, Mies Amenda Carson, Miss Nannie 
Rankins, Mr. Spargeon Lewin, and other teachers ; 
“To How many Studies at Ose Time Should Pa- 
pils be Confined ?’’ discarsion by R. L. Ilsley, Mira 
Sarah Malherrin, Miss Alice Roach, and Mr. N. 
A. Luce; teachiog exercise in language, by Miss 
Alice Cassidy; discassion and criticism. The 
afternoon was observed as Columbus Day. 

Saturday's program was as follows: Election of 
officers; talk, subject, ‘‘ Thorough Teaching,” by 
H. H. Bryant; discussion by ex-Supervisor James 
Archibld; ‘‘ Class Work in Drawing,’’ by Miss 
Halliday of Calais; discussion; talk, “‘ The Dall 
Papil, What to do with Him,’’ by Mr. C. C. Stet- 
son of Auburn. P.M, ‘‘ The Swedish System in 
Physical Training,’ illustrated by Miss Colby of 
Gorham; discussion by Sapervisor H. H. Pat- 
nam; The proposed school exhibit at Chicago, by 
N. A. Luce. 

VERMONT. 


At the State Teachers’ Association in Montpelier 
last month, Peincipals Dewart of St. Albans High 
School, Conant of Randolph Normal School, and 
Williams of Vermont Academy, Saxton’s River, 
were appointed a committee to urge the legislature 
to adopt the town system and free textbooks. 
The committee had a hearing on Wednesday, Ost. 
26, before the legislative committee on education, 
and the arguments were very fully presented. 
A bill establishing the town system has been intro- 
duced, and there is good prospect of its adoption. 

Prin. A. W. Landon of Burlington has been 
strongly urged by his friends among the schoolmen 
in the state to consent to the use of his name as a 
candidate for state superintendent of education. 
Mr. Landon, however, daclined to be a can- 
didate. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Holyoke.—The Appleton Street School did not 
open till six weeks after the school year on account 
of repairs. Principal H. B. Lawrence of this 
school has jast begun his twenty firet year in the 
service of the city sehools.——Vice Prin. J. P. 
Cashing of the high school resigned during the 
summer vacation to take a course of study in Ger- 
many and with his wife has gone to that country. 
M. M. Moriarty for two years a teacher io the 
high school was promoted to the position of vice- 
principal. It wae a fitting recognition of faithful 
service. Mr. Moriarty is noted in the city for his 
ability and gentlemanly bearing. ——J. A. Calla- 
han of the Nonotuck Street School opened the 
course of teachers’ meetings by a talk on his trip 
in Europe. ——The Colambus Day celebration by 
the children of the public schools was the grandest 
thing ever seen in school affairs in the city. 
Abont 2500 children were in line all bearing flags 
and dressed in the national colors or wearing 
sashes and banting. The different schools bad 
large flags and banners, some of the latter being 
beautifal and expensive. An exhibition in calis- 
thenics was given by the children after the Colum- 
bus exercises. 

Deerfield echools are making great improve- 
ment under the new teaciers. Mr. Latbam, a 
graduate of Harvard coliege, is the principal of 
the high school. Miss Severance and Miss Cooley 
are at the grammar and intermediate schools, 
Miss Emilie Fuller ia the primary school. Miss 
Annie Eastman is teaching in the Mull district. 

Miss Lucy Adams has been elected primary 
assistant ia Waltham. 

The Springfield Sshool Board has voted to pay 
the car fares of children from Indian Orchard 
attending the high school. The unexpended bal- 
ance of $659 in the appropriation will be spent 
for forges and tools for the manual traiving de- 
pariment. The Free Hand Drewing school will 
be opened on the 17th with Misses Stutz and 
Willard as teachers. ; 

Howard Seminary, W. Bridgewater, opened with 
a large number of students The faculty is en- 
larged by three new teachers, and there are many 
new improvements. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Secretary Hine will held the next teachers’ m>e‘- 
ing at Patnam on November 16 s 

Bridgeport sent out a handsome official program 
of her Colambus Celebration. Seven hnndred and 
fifty uniformed school boys marehed in her histor- 
ical spectable ‘‘ The Lending of Colambus.”’ 














FOR SALE, 
Sully's Ps 


International Rawoation Series, 
and other standard educational 
pgs yy: late teacher’s library, for sale at a bar- 
a, ress 
P. @, Bex 870, Reading, Mass, 


A TONIC 


HORSFORD'S Acid Phosphate. 





A preparation of the 
phosphates, that acts as 
a tonic and food to the 
exhausted system. 

There is nothing like it: 
gives great satisfaction. 





Trial bottle mailed on 
in stamps. Rumford 
Providence, R. I. 


receipt of 25 cents 
Chemical Works, 








PLYMOUTH COUNTY, MASS. 


The fifty-ninth Convention of the Plymouth 
County Teachers’ Asscciation was held in the 


Porter Congregational Church, Brockton, Mass., 
Friday, Oct. 28. 


Pres. Louis P. Nash of Hingham called the 
meeting toorder. A hearty welcome was extended 
to the visiting teachers by Mayor Keith in behalf 
of the city of Brockton. 


After the appointment of various committees, 
the convention divided into three sections,—high, 
grammar, and primary. 

The High School Section, in charge of Miss 
Carrie E. Small, priocipal of the Plymouth High 
School, was first addressed by Professor Kirmayer 
ef Bridgewater, on ‘* Ancient and Modern Lan- 
guages.”’ Language must be studied as we learn 
our own language. The child learns before he 

Then he talks, then reads, then writes. 
But this is impossible with older pupils who can 
reason. They must Jearn to read. The pupil 
should not read aloud, for errors are fixed. ® 
should have some one read to him, he simply lis 
tening. 1: is impossible tostudy language without 
grammer. In Latin the four conjagations should 
be taken together, attention being paid to personal 
endings, ete. Cre.ar can be read after two months. 
Papils should be able to reproduce the Latin uf 
Cezar from English. In sight reading, phrases, 
not words, should be grasped. Repetition fixes a 
thing. Memory should be trained, as it is of great 
use in ee languages. 

Mr. F. B. Kaapp of Daxbury then gave an in- 
teresting paper on ‘‘ Scientific Training in High 
Schoole.’’ Mr. Kuapp said that arithmetic and 
English composition stand out above all others in 
preparation for ecientific schools. The metric sys- 
tem is important, aad pupils must become familiar 
with those terms. Problems are important and 
practical. Geometry is a good test of English 
composition. The pupil should get mechanical 
akill and ability to reason. Stress should be laid 
on originals. The aim should be not merely to 
pass examinations, but to train the mental powers 
to fullest activity. 


The Grammar School Section was ia charge of 
Wm. T. Carter of Brockton. The first paper was 
on Geography. The writer, Miss Cora E. Grover 
of Brockton, presented her subject in a clear and 
eloquent manner. The teacher should get inspira- 
tion and help from the great masters in geograph- 
ical science. In methods many deviox help to fix 
attention and secure interest. Derivation of geo- 
graphical names gives an association of ideas which 
will serve to fix many a fact. 

This paper was followed by one on Reading, 
from Sapt W. H Sanderson of Bridgewater. 
School reading should be of three kinds,—drill 
reading, sight reading, and sil-nt reading. For 
the first kind, a school reader of well-chosen selec- 
tions from the great writers is best. Some of the 
selections should be commited to memory. For 
sight reading, ioformation books on various sub- 
jects would fiod place; and for silent reading, 
periodical literature could be used to advantage. 
R-adiog shoald come every day. Teachers often 
place reading on their programs where it will not 
interfare with what they consider more important 
studies, possibly because they are not obliged to 
mark the readiog for promotion of the pupil. 

Mr. A. W. Edson, agent of the state board, then 
gave a characteri:tic talk on *' Classification and 
Promotions.” Mr. Edson crowdd into the time 
alloted him a great many valuable aud suggestive 


| 
| ideas. Two classes are better than one. It gives 


one clas the opportunity to study without the help 
of the teacher while he is at work with the other 
clase. Teachers are too much inclined to he'p 
pupils over all the hard places. A pupil elfould 
not remuin in one class over two years. He shou'd 
then be promoted, even if not up to general aver- 
age required. He will get something from the 
new work, and nothing but discouragem ant if kept 
at the old. A system of daily markiug for promc- 
tion, as usually carried on, is bad. A teacher can 
select half a doz pepers from a set for averaging 
the work of a class. Monthly reports of attend- 
ance and echolarship should be sent home for 
parents’ examination and signature. Toe aver- 
ages in studies can be marked FE excellent; a, 

a; F, fair; P, poor; and B, bad. All pro- 
motions should be based on the jadgment of the 
teacher and principal. 

Mr. C. B Collins of Rockland presided ove: the 
primary section The first number on the pro- 
gram was a paper by Mr. Julian L. Noyes of 
Hingham on “* The Theory of Teaching Fractions 
by the Object Method” which was followed by 
@ class taught by Miss Ellen Marsh itlustratiog 
the working of this theory. Miss J. M. Barry 
then gave « talk on ‘ How I Teach Numbers,”’ 
dealing principally with multiplying and dividing 
by whole numbers. Mr. Watson then introdaced 
the subject of reading by the sentence method, 
saying that two or three hundred words could be 
taught in five months, teaching the words by ob- 
jects and pictares, and then using them in sen- 
tences. He advised the introduction of phonics 
after teaching about fifty words. The next number 
was a very interesting paper by Mrs. E C. Hard 
on the synthetic method. She explained how 
it develops the powers of the mind naturally, stim- 
ulates the reasoning powers and gives the children 
independence of thought and action. Following 
this method the children gain the art of reading 
easily and gota. The general discussion was 
opened by Mr. E. H. Davis who spoke in favor of 
the sentence method although arguing in many 
ways with Mrs. Hard. He said the sentence 
method makes the children read with good expres- 
sion and cultivates sight and memory. He would 
have five months of blackboard work and short 
sentences for the rest of the first year, the first 
half of many second readers the second year and 
in the fifth year he would expect flaent and in- 
telligent reading from any third reader. 

Following the report of committees in the after- 


for the ensuing year: President, C. B. Collins, 
Rockland; Vice Presidents, C.E Small of Ply- 
mouth, W. T. Carter of Brockton; Secretary and 
Treasurer, Eimer E. Sherman of Piymouth. 

A class from the Whitman School, Brockton, 
then illustrated the Ling system of gymnastics. 
138 teachers in the county are now using this sys- 
tem in their schools. Professor Lyman C. Kitt- 
redge of Harvard gave a talk on ‘‘ Harvard Re- 

uirements in English.’’ He was followed by Mr. 

obert C. Metcalf of Boston on ‘' Language in 
Primary and Grammar Grades.’’ The audience 
was entertained by selections read by Miss Myra 
C. Holmes of Plymouth. 


noon the following officers were elected to serve| H 


Vile cod-liver oil has lost 
its vileness in Scott's Emul- 
sion and gained a good deal 
in efficiency. 

It is broken up into tiny 
drops which are covered with 
glycerine, just as quinine in 
pills is coated with sugar 
or gelatine. You do not get 
the taste at all, 


The hypophosphites of 
lime and soda add their tonic 
effect to that of the half-di- 
gested cod-liver oil. 

Let us send youa book on 
CAREFUL LIVING—free, 


a 


Scor. & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 


New York. 
Your druggist keeps Scott's Emulsion of cod-liver 
il druggists everywhere do. gr, 








SOME QUEER WANTS, 


Wanted—A skillfal dentist to fill the teeth of 
a gale. 

Wanted—A cook to prepare dinner on a 
mountain range. 

Wanted—A stand-up collar for the neck of the 
woods. 
, Wanted—A hat to fit the head of the Missouri 
river. 

Wanted —A set of artificial teeth for the mouth 
of the Mississippi. 

Wanted—A crown for the brow of a hill. 

Wanted—A snug-fitting shoe for the foot of a 
mountain. 
Wanted—Several hundred women to scour the 
country. 

Wanted — An energetic barber to shave the face 
of the earth. 
Wanted—A lady to wear the cape of Good 
ope. 
Wanted—Locks for the Fiorida K ys. 
Wanted—A wise man to teach the Scilly Islands. 
Wanted —S me one to love the riv-r Darling. 
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Professor John Fiske, Harvard 


tauqua University, 
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(R07 THE LIBRARY OF 
AMERICAN LITERATURE, 


COMPILED AND EDITED BY 


EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN ano ELLEN MACKAY HUTCHINSON, 


Alone contains more carefully chosen, 


on. George William Curtis, 
Robert A. Pinkerton, 


Mrs. Roscoe Conkling, 
Hon. Charles A. Dana, 
Bishop Phillips Brooks, 
Cardinal Gibbons, 


And thousands of others who are well known 


The Stedman-Hatchinson Library of American Literature js indispensable 


CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO., 67 Fifth Ave., 


l83¢ 


ably edited, and artistically arranged 


ADVENTURES DRAMAS POEMS, ; 
ANECDOTES, ESSAYS, POLITICS, 
BALLADS, FICTIONS, THEOLOGY, 
BIOGRAPHIES, m v ht tye gl WARS TRAVELS, 
CHARACTER SKETCHES, HUMOROUS A SLE | eee 
CORRESPONDENCK, - NARRATIVES. | WITCHCRAFTs, AND 
M N : ’ 
CRITICISM, ee ons ’ 
than were ever before gathered within the same space or offered in one collection, Among those 
best competent to testify, the following have made constant use of these volumes, and highly 
recommend them: iii tial 
Ex-President Noah Porter Robert C, Winthro rchbishop Corrigan, 
fale Universit ty 2. vu ; , chard | Male } Yohtiston, Archbishop By ty on 
W. T. Harris .D., Unitec ver Wen ol e : ’ 
States Com. of Education, on, Robert G, Ingersoll, Hon, Henry Watterson, 


Col. T. Wentworth Higginson, 
The London Times, 


Jnivers d Watson Gilder The Century Magazine, 
A. 'R. Spofford, Librarian of poormy D Kellog ’ Editor N oel Chandler Harris, 
Congress, a Y. weg gg 7 So iowa elke 
illiam Dean Howells, ndrew Carnegie, 5 5 ving, 
i ‘ D.D., Gen. Fitz Hugh Lee, Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
oP oat ncellon oF Chan. Mrs B. ugh Richard Henry Stoddard. 


George Cary Eggleston, 
Mrs. John A. Logan, 

Charles L. Tiffany, Merchant, 
B. 0. Flower, Editor Arena, 


to busy 


ersons whose time is limited; to children whose tastes are to be formed; se ~~ a. W ae bev — 
for entertainment and instruction, and to all who wish to know anyt hing : poe + — ~ 2 hy ~ ode 
who wish to improve their own conversation and writings. It will — toy ogg way de oa rae — 
agent you meet to bring you this Liprary. He will be glad to bring! rth f 


N. Y. 
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The TEACHERS’ HOTEL 


in arties now at $6a week. This is very 
Be eerae irweet rate offered for convenient, com- 
fortable, and respectable accommodations at the 
World’s Fair. We make a plain, square proposi- 
tion, and the plan Is approved wherever presented, 

or é€ es December 1. 
—— ene , ©. R. LONG, Mer., 
211 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


What Book Do You Want ? 


3t 
1 We furnish books iu any line. 


Teachers, te tot te tr Wo? 


alogues of any publisher. We want to serve you. 

We are prompt and reliable. Give usa trial order. 

WOMEN’S BOOK CO., 
Woodside, N. *. 
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Some Recent Publications. 

ithe. "Author. Publisher. Price. 
Stories for Children. . as’ . ‘ ° Hale Leach, Bhowell, & Sanborn Bost $ 40 
Men’s Thoughts for Men. é ° . Porter A D F Randolp ; NY 
Up and Down the House. . ° ° ° Warner “4 : . 
Cee cae Nowe, : ; P oo ¥ DC Heath & Co, Boston 30 

awers, e e . . '’ 

inveee tee Boys and Girls. . e , Coolidge Roberts Brothers, Boston 1 50 
Barbara Fritchie. . . ° ° ° Dale ’ : 1 00 
Documents of the Hexateuch. ° ° ° Addis GP Putnam 8 Sons, N Y . 2 
The Story of oar, Mm " ° ° ° Freeman k ; uy 
Literature for Children. . ° : ° Hardy Chas Scribner 8 Sons, N es 
The Little Dinner. ‘ . ° ° ° Herrick : = - “ 
Inthe Mediterranéan ss st era a 

2 8s. ° . 
es Q. ond Other Poems, ° ° ° olmes Hougb ton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 1 50 
CO ee oe ow 8 ee 

u a. © . ° ° 
recat of Wood Work. P ° ° ° Degerdon Macmillan & Co, NY 60 
The Beauties of erate ° ° e e Lubbock bs =m : » 
oe eeevSketches, =.’ we «Carrington =‘ P Lippincott Co. Phila 75 
American Mental Arithmetic. . e Bailey American Book Co, N Y 35 
A Fallow Field. " ° e ° ° Dost Lee & Shepard, Boston. . = 
ight Errant. . ° ° e ptic 

$ Leng Ea Journey. . ° ° ° Lockwood ” “ ” 2 00 


Baron 














PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


Messrs. S. C. Griags & Co., of Chicago, 
have now in press and will shortly issue a transla- 
tion by Mrs. Mary Bushnell Coleman, of the 
‘* Youth of Frederick the Great,’’ by M. Ernest 
Lavisse of the Sorbonne, Paris, whose recent elec- 
tion to the Academy created so much interest. 

M. Lavisse has won an enviable position among 
modern historians, and his scholarship is beyond 
question. This work is undeniably his master- 
piece, and is of great power and absorbing interest. 





Unlike Carlyle’s laudatory biography M. Lav- 
isse in this work has endeavored to depict his char- 
acters in their true light. Here is no palliation or 
excuse for the grave faults of King Frederick Wil- 
liam, the father, nor any sentimentality in the 
method of treating the equally grave faults of his 
illustrious son. The work is written ina style that 
does not allow the reader’s interest to flag for a 
moment. Calm discussion of authenticated facts, 
keen satire,and delicate character analysis, charm 
the reader on every page. Treating as it does of 
the most eventful epoch in German history, the 
book will be of great value to every student as 
well as of fascinating interest to the general 





| reader. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The Atlantic Monthly for November opens 
with an installment of Mrs. Deland’s ‘‘ Story of a 
Child.’? No more sympathetic picture of the hopes 
and fears and temptations of childhood has ever 
been written. Mr. W. H. Winslow contributes a 

aper on Mr. Jolley Allen, a Revolutionary worthy. 

1. Hale’s paper, in his series on “A New 
land Boyhood,’’ is devoted to social relations. He 
aleo sketches the lecture system, tea-parties, and 
the fire department of old Boston days. Mr. 
George Edward Woodberry, in his paper on John 
Greenleaf Whittier, bas contributed perhaps the 
ablest critical review on Whittier’s place in litera- 
ture which has appeared. Dr. Holmes has also 
contributed a poem in his memory. The Autocrat 
shows in these verses the natural outpouring of the 
affection of a brother poet. Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps has also a poem on Whittier. A short 
story in two Fw ul by Margaret Collier Graham, 
called ‘‘ The Withrow Water Right” ; chapters of 
Mr. Crawford’s *‘ Don Orsino’’; an unsigned po- 
litical essay on ‘‘ The Two Programs of 1892’’; a 

per by Samuel W. Dike, on ‘‘Sociology in the 
Figher Education of Women”; a paper on Bre- 
ton Folk-Songe,”” by Theodore Bacon, with trans- 
lations; and a poem by Lizzie Woodworth Reeee, 
are among the other attractions of the number. 
Price, $4.00 a year; single numbers, 35 cents. 
Boston : Houghton, Miffiin & Co. 


— The Arena for November closes its sixth year. 
It presents the advanced thought of able, progress- 
ive thinkers on topics of live interest. An educa- 


tional paper of Prof. J. R. Buchanan will attract 
the attention of educators. Rev. Thos. P. Hughes 
treats of ‘Lord Salisbury’s Afghan Policy.” 
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B* SPECIAL arrangement with the publishers of that greatest of all reference Libraries, the NBW REVISED ENCYCLOPZAIDIA 
7 BRITANNICA, we fre able to place that great work within easy reach of our readers. The edition we offer is not a reprint, but a new 
edition. It is published in 20 large Octavo Volumes of over 7,000 pages, 14,000 columns, and 8,000,000 words. It contains 96 anes printed in 
colors, showing every country of the world, and separate maps of every State in the Union. It contains every topic in the original Edinboro 
Edition, and biographies of over 4,000 noted people, living or dead, not contained in any other edition. 

Without parallel in the history of educational enterprise stands the offer of th ¢Yournal of Education to its thousands of friends and readers 
Such an offer has never been made before, and should have your careful consideration, Every reader of the Journal of Education, therefore is 
earnestly solicited to give the attention to this offer that its importance and liberality deserves, as it is open for a limited period oak It wieans 
that the best and most expensive Encyclopedia is within easy reach of even the boys and girls. Parents, encourage your children in habits of 
economy for that noblest of all purposes—economy for the sake of an education. Just think of it! A saving of : a 


10 .. CENTS ... A .”. DAY! 


~~ hay short period of 90 days, will secure to you the Revised Hncyclopedia Britannica in 20 large octavo volumes, 
which covers every department of knowledge known to mankind. No man needs any other library—no man can have 
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Dollar we will forward to you, charges prepaid, 


the entire set of 20 volumes, the remaining $9.00 to be paid at the rate of 10 


monthly). A beautiful Dime Savings Bank will be 
ch the dime may be deposited each day. This edi- 


tion is printed from new, large type on a fine quality of paper, and is strongly 


bound in heavy manilla paper covers, which with proper care will last a life. 


time. Bear in mind that the entire 20 volumes are delivered to your address 
with all charges prepaid, to any part of the United States, Mexico, and Canada, 
This special offer is made only to the readers of the Journal of Education, 
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Well, instead of 
sick and suffering; 
healthy and vig- 
orous, instead of 
worn-out and 
weak; bright eyes, 
clear skin, rosy 
cheeks — you 
wouldn’t think it 
was the same wo- 
~ man, and it’s all 
due to the use of 
a few bottles of 
Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription. 

What this medicine has done for thousands 
of delicate women, it will do for you. If 

owre overworked and debilitated, it will 
uild you up—if you’re borne down with the 
chronic aches, , and weaknesses pecu- 
liar to your sex, it relieves and cures. It 
regulates and promotes all the proper funo- 
tions of weangunoed invigorates the system 
purifies the blood, improves digestion, and 
remo TO eee ier we y 
‘or e painfu 1 we ies and dis 
eases of women—periodical pains, _ peciapets 
and other rege bearing own sen- 
sations, and “‘ female complaints ” and weak- 
nesses, it’s the only remedy so effective that 
it can be guaranteed. If it doesn’t benefit or 
cure, you have your money back. 

















Hamlin Garland’s article on ‘‘ The West on Liter- 
ature,’ is very valuable. Rev. M. J. Savage dis- 
cusses in a critical manner ‘‘ Psychical Research : 
Ite Present Status and Theories.’’ The famous 
Shakespearean controversy is continued by Edwin 
Reed o} the brief for Shakespeare. ‘‘Asia- 
tic Cholera, with Practical S ions,’’ is a timely 
paper by Dr. Henry Sheffield. Dr. Henry A. 

artt writes to prove that Bible wine was aloo- 
holic. The poetry of this number is by Joaquin 
—- peel ap ome vem = Gerald Mas- 
sey, Eng 8 po t poetry of the people, while 
the fiction is by Wilt N. Harben and Will Allen 
Dromgoole. The editor notices some of the silent 
forces of civilization which are seldom taken into 
account by writers on social problems, The de- 
partment of “ Books of the Day ”’ contains many 
reviews of leading works of special interest. The 
Arena is @ review which will be enjoyed by all 
persons who are in touch with the new thought of 
our times. The December Arena will contain pa- 
pers by Napoleon Ney (grandson of the great 
French Marshal), Dr. A. Nicholson, D.D., one of 
Envgland’s greatest Shakespearean scholars, Dr. 
Lyman Abbott, D.D., Bishop J. L. Spaulding, 
Campbell, Professor Swing, T. V. Pow- 
derley, and others. Price, $5.00 a year; single 
copy, 50 cents. Boston: The Arena Publishing 
Company. 


— The November New England Magazine is 
largely a Whittier number. The frontispiece is a 
fine picture of Whittier, taken about 1855. The 
initial article of the number is ‘‘In Whittier’s 
Land,” by William Sloane Kennedy, beautifully 
illustrated. Miss Frances C. Sparkawk deals with 
Whittier as the Poet and the Man, and Edwin D. 
noe tt wt he orl ae Whittier in 

is re to New thought, history, and 
life. Allen Eastman contributes poem, 
‘*The Passing of Whittier,’’ and A. L. Carlton 
recalls Whittier in a poem, ‘On Salisbury 
Beach.’”’? The other articles of this varied number 
are ‘' Private Armies—Past and Present,’’ by 
Thos. B. Preston; ‘* The Home of Black Hawk,’’ 
by Irving Berdine Richman; ‘‘ The Old Stage 
Road,’’ by Irene Putnam; ‘'A Prophet,’’ —1V.- 
V., by Richard Marsh; *‘ Into the Unknown,”’ by 
George S. Burleigh; ‘‘ Old Hadley,’’ by Julia 
Taft Bayne; ‘‘ The Church in the Grove,’’ by 
William Hoyt Coleman; ‘‘ Too Late,’’ by Mary 
Clark Huntington; ‘‘ Catnip for Two,’? by Ethel 
Davis; ‘*‘ Mid-Ocean,’’ by William Ordway Par- 
tridge; ‘‘ Wellesley College,’’ by Louise Manning 
Hodgkins; ‘‘ One of a “Thousand,” by Eben E. 
Rexford; ‘‘ Thomas W. Parsons,’ Richard 
Hovey; ‘‘The Black Deuce,’’ by W. Grant; 
** Twilight,” by Titus Munson Coan; ‘‘ George 
William Curtis,’”’? by William P. Andrews; and 
‘*The Philosophical Basis of Fiction,’’—II., by 
Walter Blackburn Harte. Price, $3.00 a year; 
single copy, 25 cents. Boston. 


— The November number of the Magazine of 
Art has an attractive frontispiece, ‘‘ Little Bo- 
Peep,’’ a portrait, by Jan Van Beers, one of the 
most able and original artists of our day. M. H. 
Speilman follows with a sketch of the life and an 
analysis of characteristics of Van Beers, with por- 
trait and five illustrations of his works, viz. : ‘‘The 
Funeral of Charles the Good’’; ‘* The Death of 
Jacq aes Van Artevelde” ; ‘‘My Model”’ ; 
“Peter Benoit”; and ‘‘ The Countess D’Ontre- 
mont.’’ Gilbert E. Samuel continues his valuable 
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ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH ST., 


Opposite Grace Church. NEW YORK. 


The most centrally located hotel in the 
city, conducted on the European plan at 
moderate prices. Recently enlarged by a 
new and handsome addition that doubles its 
former capacity. The new Dining Room is 
one of the finest specimens of Colonial Dec. 
oration in this country. 


eow WILLIAM TAYLOR. 











Qeachers’ Aunencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855, 
3 East 14th Street, N. ¥. 
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180 FIFTH AVENUE (corner Of Teontint Bt. 
NEW YORK CITY. 








papers on e Copyright in Works of Fine Art.” A 
dainty poem by the late A. St. Johnston, entitled 
‘‘An Open Secret,’’ precedes the third on 
the series of Walter Shaw-Sparrow on ‘“‘ The Dixon 
Banquet at Green.’’ There are five 
illustrations: ‘‘ Beg Sir!” by A. Provis; Ori- 
ental Interior,”’ by J. F. Lewis, R. A.; “An Arab 
Improvisatore,”’ by F. Goodale, R. A.; “ Land- 
scape,’ by Patrick Nasmith; and ‘‘Snowballing 
by J. Morgan. There isa fine full-page engrav- 
ing, ‘“‘ Her Friends,’ by R. Phinet. “ Burmese 
Art and Burmese Artists,’’ is continued, Part II., 
by Harry L. Tilly; with sixteen illustrations, 
mainly of a ue character. ‘A Ballad of a 
Shield,” is a poem by Cosmo Monkhouse. “French 
Feeling in Parisian Pictures: Impressions of the 
Salons,’ is a paper by Bernard Hamilton, M.A., 
with five illustrations: ‘* The Descent from the 
Cross’? by Jeane Béraud; ‘* Vive la France!” 
by Moreau De Tours; “‘At Twenty,’”’ by C. A. 
Lenoir; ‘‘Faneral of a Chief of the Iron Age,’’ 
by Fernand Cormon; and “Adieu,’’ by Alfred 
Guillow. ‘‘ Our Illustrated Note Book” has also 
five illustrations: ‘* Mayoral Chair, St. George’s 


Church, Deal’’; ‘‘ Persian Tile y-piece ”’ ; 
‘* Hogarth’s Servants’’; ‘‘ Hunting Horn in 
Limoges Eoamel,’’ and ‘‘ The Ev p.”’ The 


number concludes with the Manual Chronicle of 
Art and American Art Notes. Price, $3.50 a 
year; single copies, 35 cts. New York: Cassell 
Pablishing Co. 


— The fourteenth yearly volume of Harper's 
Young People begins with the number for 
November Ist. Several novel and important fea- 


tares are announced for the new year, including a 
pew ‘'Mate’’ story by Kirk Munroe, a series of 
atticles on “ How to Get on in Life,’’ by William 
Matthews; papers on the ‘‘Wonderfal West,’’ by 
Julian Ralph; articles on the “ Romance of Com- 
merce,’’ by J. Macdonald Oxley; a series of Patri- 
otic Papers by well-known writers; and an unusual 
variety of short stories and sketches for boys and 
gitls, humorous tales, plays for young players, 
practical articles on practical subjects, etc., etc. 
Harper's Young People is acknowledged one of 
the leading juvenile periodical of the world. 


— The Quiver for November shows a most in- 
teresting table of contents. The number opens 
with a story ‘“‘ Winifred’s Engagement,’”’ by Ethel 


L. Salmon. Following this is a theological essay, 
“The Mighty Confounded by the Weak.”’ “ Be- 
friending Child Cripples,”’ is an interesting sketch 
by G. Holden Pike, which sontains some hints 
that our philanthropists may read with profit. 
The serial, “A Lincolnshire Lass,’’ comes to an 
end in this number, and so does “ Luna Gordon’s 
Stewardship.”? There are short stories and poetry, 
and ‘‘ special articles’ such as ‘* The Jewish New 
Year,’ and there is a big bundle of “ Short Ar- 
rows’’ that go straight to the mark. New York: 
Cassell Publishing Co. $1.50 a year in advance. 


MAGAZINES BECEIVED- 


The Eclectic for November; terms, $5,00 a year. 
New York: E.R. Pelton, 7 

The Arena for November; terms, $5.00 a year. 
Boston: Arena Pub. Co 

Outing for November: terms, $8.00 a year. New 
York: 239 Fifth Avenue, 

The World’s Columbian Exposition; Dedication 
Issue; terms, $3.00 a year. James B. Campbell, 159 
—- Bt, Ontengo. N 

ey’s for November; , $3.00 a year. New 
York: bode Pub. _ mene < 

The American Naturalist for November, terms, 
$460a year. Philadelphia, Binder & Kelley. 

American Journal of Politics for November; terms, 
$4.00a year. New York: 114 Nassau St. 

The Geographical Magazine for October ; terms, $2 
ayear. New York: Wm. M. Goldthwaite. 

he Wide Awake for November; terms, $2.40 
& year. Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 
he Kelectic for November; terms, $5.00 a year. 
ew York: E. R. Pelton 
The Treasury of Keligious Thou stor 


' November; 
erms, $2.50 a year. New York: reat 
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Remedy Free. INSTANT RELIEF, Find 
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which he wil! mail free to his fellow suf- 
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NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION 
J Education will 


One osenne a year’s Shneeription to the 


‘Quarterly Register of Current Mistery” 
($100 @ year) free, New Ena. Pus. Co., 
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Publishers. 
Boston Foreign Book Store. 


Agency for the Publications of He Hol . 
Wm. &, Jenkins, E. Steiger & Gon M. a Beriits: & 
Segre: } Se ci Hinehette Oo., London ; Dr. L. 

Imported and American Books in 





mie oye aa aie at ae 
ore an cient Lan at lowest pri- 
_ oe CAT Hi scHoENHO 4 
} F 
Importer, Publisher. and Foreign 2 ’ 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 





T" you want FRENCH BOOKS of any 
description,—School Books, Standard Books, 
Novels, éc ,—send to William B. Jenkins, 
Publisher and Importer of French Books, S58 
and 853 Sixth Avenue, New Werk. Cat- 
alogues on application. Importations promptly 
made. 





CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia, 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westiake’s Hew te Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Leyd’s Literature fer Little Felks. 
Baub’s Nermal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Felten’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 
Petersen’s Constitution. 
Sheppard's Science. 


171 Broadway, 
EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO. Ni.wyonn’ 


gperecente Hoo Aoun anh Biwi Readers. 
omsen’s New metics Alge + 
Keetel’s French Course. —_ _ 
teed "a Mellegs's Lc 

ee ellegg’s Lessens in E ° 
eas. eee and ia 
7 = + Physielegy and Hygiene. 
- D. IAMS, <Agt. H. Ll. SMITH 
‘Wabash Ave., Chicago. 8t., Bosto 

» A Complete History of Britain 


in. 
THE EMPIRE: and the British People. Beau- 


tifully illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 560 pp. ce, $1.25. 
“A delightful yolame. A marvelous specimen of com- 
yet complete a adapted in every particular 
class-room use. A more inviting book one cannot con- 
fa paper mad lot thc Pom Gort asd 1a Mazo 
us 
aumerous and of excellent quality."—Jour. ef Education. 
For sale at all bookstores, or will be matled upon 
receipt of published price. ' 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 838 K. 17th St.. New York. 


HAHNEMANN 
Medical College and Hospital 


OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 


The thirty fourth annual Course of lectures in this 
institution will commence Sept 14,1889. Newcollege 
building,elevators,restauranot,reading rooms and labo- 
ratories, Everyth{ng modern. Experienced teachers. 
Low fees. Equality in sex. Send for Lecture Card. 
Announcement and sample of The Clinique, Address 
E. Z, BAILEY, M. D., 3034 Michigan Av., Chicago. 
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Educational [nstitutions. 


Gy Eemany, PHILLIPPSBURG, BRAUBACH 
Rhine), near Coblenz, 
High School for Young Ladies. Languages. First 
rate music and singing. Highest references. Terms 
£50, inclusive. Address, FRL. RussE, as above. 











COLLEGES. 


Seven Colleges and Schools 


Resres UNIVERSITY. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 
PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLES. 


NOBMAL SCHOOLS. 


M48: STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing, 
Newb’ = rat tor Bre ee Breton, - 

, corner of Exe > 

ee ee G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


ASSAOCHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 
For 


E. H. BussR.x, Principal. 
HOOL 
TATE NORMAL 80 ’ . " 


address 
oe ae Miss ELLEN Hyps, Principal. 


RMAL S0HOOL, BRIDGEWA Mass. 
Sa Moth sexes. Por catalogues, address the 
principal aS 
Mass. 


TATE HORMAL SOHOOL, Saran, MASe, argos the 
Prine! 



































, ~ D. B. HaGaR, Ph.D. 
RMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
TATE NORMAL Hi™poth sexes. 
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SPECIMEN 7 of the places filled this season, in 


ne of which (1) application was made to us by th i 
ee. a ryvilie Pay B1see ended. and (3) that candidate was elected. pty "Frieclanl a0 Ceumene 
teacher of chemistry ,Pa., + principal of high school, 1800, and teacher of sciences, #1200, Pueblo, Colo.; 


» high echool, Omeha, 8 ‘ . ¥ re : 

oe Ay vm lof a at Gran RIFLE Teasher et montinae' Borns a in.. $1200; 
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cantahee tats Utah, $600; besides scores of places in New York. We can't fanny ee 


ean Ueually make pood ere ou Wil tell Just what you phate desonroetthe ay dusirhnodied 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Teach - 
Teachers Co-Operative Association "cuicace. 
. ositions filled, 2300. Ss , 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those (tent ee 











70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


IL 


State Normals, Academies, 
are two of our best months. 
Hand-Book. Address C. J. 


during the past four months have we been filling positions, and daily 
have new vacancies come in. Many of the best positions in Colleges, 
and city schools have been filled by us this searon. August and September 
Many vacancies are now filled by us on very Short notice. Send for 
ALBERT, Manager, The School and College Bureau, ELMHuRST, ILL. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


BRIDGE & SCOTT, Managers 110 Tr 
: emont Street, Boston 

We have secured a large number of desirable 5 t 
positions for experienced teachers who have bee . 
ay in na ed work, and for inexperienced teachers who have had good training and who BS ae. 
pad one comparatively small salaries to begin because of their inexperience. To all such teachers we 
S eer an a tation to register with us, as the probabilities of our helping such are so strong as to lead us 
eve that our business relations would be mutually beneficial. Registration blanks and circulars free. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT O. FISK & ©CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100. PAGE AGENCY MA 








NUAL, FREE 
7 Tremont Place, | 70 Fifth Ave., 106 Wabash Ave., | 371 Main Street, | 12014 So.8pri ‘ r 
Boston, Mass. | New York, | Chicago, Ill. Hartford, Conn. | Piha ay | Re One 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Secures good positions for good teachers with good records. We are tti 
for such Qeachére at all seasons of the year, and feel confident that we oan sy Fens 
vige to those who are seeking positions. Send stamp for Application Form. 


H, P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Teachers Wanted Immediately. 
EE. F. FOSTER, Manager. 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


we p KER CETS PLACES FOR TEACHERS. 
s ive 


Charges no advance Registration Fee but depends on RESULTS, 
Supplies First-Class Teachers for all grades, 

Over Eighteen Hund 

Positions Filled. 


Send stamp for sample list of Places Filled and Application Form. 
et UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 44 E. 4th St., N.Y. 
THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Teachers seeking positions, Pa ©. B. RUGGLES & CO. (Palege Hotel Bide.) 








and those wishing a change at 





an increased , should 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, OHio. 
FOR REGISTRATION ; commission only. Business-like | AMERICAN 

No FEE service. Keeps track of the best Principals, Teachers, or | SCHOOL 
Tutors for public or private Schools, Academies, Colleges, | 

or Families. Vacancies in variety, — many of the best. Blanks for stamp. | BUREAU. 

P. V. HUYSSOON, A.M., 2 West Fourteenth St., New York. | Estab. 1885. 





PPLY TO 


SPAULDING & MERRILL, 


(Teachers'’ Agents) 


36 Bromfield Street, Boston, ( 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory and from abroad, During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of more than $1,000,000, 
yet calls for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 


Some REASONS WHY THIS BUREAU HAS GAINEDAND DESERVES THE CONFIDENCE AND 
PATRONAGE OF 80 LARGE A CONSTITUENCY OF TEACHERS AND SCHOOL OFFICERS ALL 
OVER THE NATION. 

1. Because it is the oldest Teachers’ Agency, 3. Because the number of our candidates is 
in New England, having been established large and embraces many of the ablest teach- 
in 1876. ers, male and female, in the profession. 

2. Because its Manager for the last eleven| 4. Because all applications for teachers re- 
years is a professional educator, and has | ceive prompt and careful attention. . 
become familiar with the condition and wants| 5. Because our pledge for fair dealing and 
of every grade of schools, and the necessary devotion to the interests of our patrons has 
qualifications of teachers. | been redeemed. 

Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. No charge to school officers for 
services rendered. Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon SIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


For positions to teach and the 
best teachers. 7 years estab- 
lished; hundreds of positions 
filled. Vacancies now. 








Commou 
Animal Forms. 


Lessons in Zoology. 


By CLARABEL GILMAN. 


Fully Illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 


ears’ experience in teaching elementary science. It 
embodies the outlines of what the mate has found it wise to attempt with children, —* 
offered to the teacher in the hope that it may prove suggestive and helpful. A ape 
effort has been made to remove stumbling-blocks by explaining points of structure that are 
likely to be puzzling, by giving minute directions for procuring and pong oe 
and he providing simple outline drawings that can be quickly copied upon the blackboar 

by one who has fittle artistic talent. 

Sent by mail pestpaid on receipt of price. 


Boards. 
This book is the outcome of ten 


Address 
Mass. 





re “ G. GREENOUGH, President. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, 





Subscribe for the Jo 


The new subscriber who sends a year’s 
subscription NOW will receive the num- 
bers of the JOURNAL for the balance of 


urnal of Education Now. 
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Kethe thirty-eiath, and a year’s 


this 
= (Price, $2.44 @ year.) 


over 400 pages. 


4 ear. 
Fame, ell an the Aity teres othe eoeginning Zant wal 


solume which begins with the first issue in January 
oat ith over the thirty seventh ry weit Mor numbers make a volume,—a portly one, too, of 
ddres NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING €0., 3 BOMBRSET St.. BosTON, Mass. 
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EPOCHS OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 


Edited by ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, Ph-D. 


FORMATION OF THE UNION, 1750-1829. 


By ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, Pu D., Assistant Professor of History in Harvard University ; 
” “Member of the Massachusetts Historical Society; Author of “ Introduction to the Study of 
Federal Government,” “ Epoch Maps,” etc., etc. With marginal Notes, Bibliographies, Index, 


and five colored Maps. 12mo, xx + 278 pages, $1.25. [Mew Ready. 


THE COLONIES, 1492-1750. 

By REUBEN GOLD THWAITES, Secretary of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin ; 
Author of “Historic Waterways,” etc. With marginal Notes, Bibliographies, Index, and four 
colored Maps. 322 pages, $1.25, [ Therd Edition now Ready. 

EPOCH MAPS ILLUSTRATING AMERICAN HISTORY. 
By ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, Pu.D. 14 colored Maps, oblong quarto, limp cloth. soc. net. 


LONGMANS’ OBJECT LESSONS. 


Hints on Preparing and Giving Them, with Full Notes of Complete 
Courses of Lessons on Elementary Science. 


By DAVID SALMON. Revised and adapted to American Schools by JoHN F. WooODHULL, Pro 
fessor of Methods of Teaching Natural Science in the New York College for the Training of 
Teachers. 12mo, pp. viii-238, with 122 Illustrations. Mailing price, $1.10. 














Our Educational Catalogue, Protpectuses, etc., sent to any address upon application, 
and we invite correspondence for terms of Introduction, etc 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers, 


15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 


Valuable Geographical Readers. 


“THE WORLD AND ITS PEOPLE” Series. Five volumes now ready: First Lessons, 
Glimpses of the World. and Gur Own Country, for Third Reader grade; Our American 
Neighbors, and "ledern Europe, for Fourth Reader grade. Additional volumes. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, . . 
Emerson (formerly Monroe) College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
Four Hundred Students. C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., LL D., PRESIDENT. 


Has athorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural ndering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Ex sesston. Scientific and 
practical work in every department. Chartered by the State. Degrees confe lb 

tar Fall Term opens October 18th. Address for [llustrated Patalogye. 

HENRY L SOUTHWICK, A. M., Sec’y, 
Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, 


Saturday Class for Teachers. 


PECIAL INSTRUCTION in Delsarte, Gesture, Vocal and Physical Culture, dy dest 
specialists in Boston, from 10 to 12, every Saturday. 

Terms: $20 a Term, $40 a Year. 
Send for circulars, or call at College rooms. 


BOSTON COLLEGE OF ORATORY, 62 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Boston Normal School of Gymnastics, 


9 Appleton Street, Boston.’ 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 
AMY MORRIS HOMANS, Director. 





Boston, New York. 
Chicago, Philadelphia. 
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Established by 
Mrs. MARY HEMENWAY, io 1889. 





Sao) A Study for 
ative T fees. Poe ie pine 60d 


By L. W. RUSSELL, Provipenceg, R. I. 
ILLUSTRATED. ° i o% » Price, 30 Cents. 

There is a growing demand for easily understood and practical matter about our native 
trees. This little work is designed to supply this demand. Works upon general botany 
do not supply the needs of those who wish, without difficult study, to come to a friendly 
acquaintance with the forest and wayside trees which they daily meet. 

The author has written about trees as he has seen them, in walks and rambles, in town 
uD} ne: It is wholly unlike anything that has ever before been published on this 
subject. 

The School Journal, New York City: ‘ For the general reader the scientific descriptions of trees in 


botanies are tuo technica! aud contain too many hard names. The beginner needs something more simple 


Mr. Russell has endeavored to furnish it « + In encour 
ers will unquestionably find this little book of great ascietanene ey ae 


Sent to any address on receipt of price. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 





| Abraham Lincoln : The True 


Story of a Great LIfe. 


By Witt1aAM H. HERNDON: and Jesse W. 
Werk. With numerous [)lustrations. New 
and revised edition, with an Iotroduction by 
Horace Waite In two volumes. 12mo. 


Cloth, $3.90. 


This is probably the most intimate life of Lincoln 
ever written. The book, by Lincoln’s law- er, 
Wiiliam H. Herndon, and his friend Jesse W. Weik, 
shows us Lincoln the man. It is a true picture of his 
surroundings and influences and acts. It is not an 
attempt to construct a tical history, with Lincoln 
often in the background, nor ts it an effort to apoth 
eosize the American who stands first in our history 
next to Wastingten, The writers knew Lincoln in- 
timately. and their biography must take permanent 
rank as the best and most illuminating study of Lin- 
coln’s character and personality, 


Warriors of the Crescent. 
By the late W. H. DAVENPORT ADAMS, author 
of “Battle Stories from English History,’’ 
etc. 12mo0. Cloth, $1 50. 


This story of Oriental magnificence, of glitte: ing 
campaigns, fatalistic heroism, and the pillage of the 
marvelous riches of India by the Sultans of Ghazni 
and their followers, comes to the readers like new 
tales of the Arabian Nights. Here we may read the 
exploits of Mabmud, Timur the Tartar. and the 
Great Moguls. It is a splendid but little known 
chapter of history, and Mr. Adams’s graphic, vivid 
style clothes history with the garb of romance. 
Many who reach the dazzling records of Shah Jahan, 
The True Star of the Faith, or Auranyzib, the Con- 
queror of the Universe, will fiad a new world opened 
to them in these pictures of magnificent Oriental des- 


potism 


Pictures from Roman Life 
and Story. 
By Professor A. J. CHURCH, author of “‘ Stories 
from Homer,’’ ‘' Stories from Virgil,’’ ete. 
Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


In the picturesque and graphic manner which dis 
tinguishes his work, Professor Church has drawn a 
series of vivid pictures of the lives and times of the 
Koman emperors. He brings up before the reader 
Horace and Mz:enas and Seneca and other contem- 
poraries of the aoomed line of Cesars, as well as the 
triumphs and tragedies and frantic excesses of -the 
emperors themselves. He is never didactic. but 
always readable, and his book is an admirable ex 
ample of history — intelligently and judi- 
ciously in popular form. 


For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by mail 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 
D. APPLETON & CO., 


1, 3, & 5 Bonp STREET, New York. 





Cot 


containing brigh : 
Christmas Selections anda Responsive Snrec a 
ry Gente Postpaid — ee represented. 16 pp. Price, 

a Chri : . 
The New Born King, 229" Recponsss huss. 
C.H.Gabriel. Price 5 Ots., Postpaid. Other Seis 
the same price. arc. Cpristmas toy Belle” “Neci,” 
of Bcthichem.” penne “The Christ 
Holiday Entertai 

A Christmas Reverie, scr scabs 
Mason, Price 10 Cents, Postpaid. ©" °Y W-L 


The Wonderful Story, 25” osiit Fook, P=. 
‘Juvenile Cantatas: 


“A Jolly Christmas,” by C. H. Gabriel, (Just Issued), “One 
Christmas Eve.” “A Christmas Vision.” “Catchin 
KrisaKringle.” “Santa Claus&é Co.,” “The New Rants 
us,” “Santa Claus’Mistake.” “JudgeSanta Claus,” 

“The Waifs’ Christmas.” Price, of each 30 Cents 
Postpaid. , 

“BETHLEHEM” a beautiful cantata for adults, by 
Weatherly and Root, Price, 60 Cents. 

MUSICAL VISITOR for December will contain appr 
priate Christmas Anthems. 

Catalogue of all kinds of Christmas music furnished on ap 





plication. ee 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
Root & Sons Muatie Co. 


| The John Church Co., 


200 Wavash Ave., Chicago. 13 E. 16th St., New York 


LACKBOARD 
CLOTH. 


48 ins wide, ee” 2 og 
Special discounts to Boards of Education. 

WM. BEVEBLEY HARISON, 569 Fifth Ave., N.Y, 
School and College Text Books and School Supplies, 


SHORTHAND, snouia Stearic 
[Nal af ieee eer: 
in speaki 
superiority of the Isaac PITMAN system, says a - 
. ‘No i a —- per me ty like this one. 
the schools, for the parents of children will he ite " 
“ The Manual of Ph phy,” 40 cents. 
Take Lessons, Metropolitan School of Isaac Pitman 
Shorthand, 95.Fifth Ave., Cor. 17th Street. 
Alphabet and Catalogue mailed free. 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 8 East 14th 8t., New York- 











The Miami Medical College, 
143 Twelfth St., Cincinnati, O , 
desires correspondence with Young Men of 
Good General Education. 

Write for an Announcement and Catalogue. 





HEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVER- 


TISERS please mention this Journal. 





is NOW 


The 1892 and ’93 EHKdition 


READY. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY, 


Including Geographical News of the Year, 


With Perforated Maps for Slate Drawing. 


By G. C. 
Supt. of Schools, Pawtucket, R. I. 


_ This is one of the best aids to the teaching of Geography ever published. 
signed as an outline of work for the teacher. 


FISHER, 


The sstatistical tables contained in 


the Appendix give mileage of railroads, population, reigning sovereigns, and other informa- 


tion revised and renewed to date. 


60 cents; without Maps, 50 cents. 


This book is in octavo form, bound in substantial cloth. Price, with Perforated Maps, 





Supplement to the Essentials of Geography. 





GEOGRAPHICAL NEWS OF THE YEAR, for 1892 and ‘9%. 


By G. C. 
Supt. of Schools, Pawtucket, R. I. 


FISHER, 


This pamphlet is contained in Fisher’s “ Essentials of Geography.” It contains all the 


Address 





important geographical events for the year ending Sept. 1, 1892. It will be found very use 
ful in the schoolroom. Price, 20 cents. Special rates if ordered in quantities. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St, Boston, Mass. 





Drawing Papers 


you know what we can do for you. 


Colored Papers 


sample book. 


"THER E is more magic in the word Kindergarten this fall. 
list of Games and Toys, the fruitage of thirty years. 


ALso, CLINTON HALL, ASTOR PLACE, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Write for it. 


Specially for School Use. 
‘“* Patent Machine Hand Made,” “ Dotted Practice,” and “ 


_ you will find the quality excellent, and the catal i i ’ till 
Our location and experience ought to be of service to en. alogue shows that the prices are right. Do not buy t! 


For Teaching Color, both “coated” and « 
little pamplet “ The Bradley Color Scheme,’ 


) — papers, unless you feel obliged to b m 
Prices and full description of our color outfit in the catalan. Mailed ice. 


Everybody wants the material. 


We make the “ Parchment,” 


MILTON BRADLEY CoO., 


We manufacture it. 


“Springfield White Sketching, 


Practice, No. 20.” If you send for samples, 


d “engine colored,” are our specialty. Send for the 
and ask us to throw ina sample book of the “ coated 
engine colored,” in which case you will want that kind of a 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 





Minerals, 

Rocks, 

Fossils, 

Casts of Fossils, 

Geological 
Relief Maps, 





Send for Circular. 


Wall's Walaral Science Establishment 


MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. 





Stuffed Animal= 
and Skins, 
Mounted 
Slkeletons, 
Anatomical Mode! 
Invertebrates. 





It is de- 


We also have 4 











